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J. W. SCHERMERHORN & COMPANY, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 
Speakman § Proctor, 6 Custom House Place, Chicago. 





$1.50 per Annum, Single Numbers, 15 Cents. 


























The Patent Book-Carrier, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
a , Cees 


I}\HE damage which School Books receive in being 

carried to and fro between home and school is 
greater than the necessary wear and tear of the 
Books when in regular use in the school room. 
The common book strap is a convenience to the 
pupil in keeping the books together: but it is sadly 
destructive to the bindings. 





The Cut represents Mr. Manchester's recent invention to obviate this difficulty. It finds 
great favor with teachers, pupils and parents, and is proving a success. 
partly filled with Books and a Slate. Its construction is simple. 

Price, per dozen, $6.00. Supplied by leading Booksellers. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C0., Manufacturers, 430 Broome St., New York, 


In the cut it is shown 








SCARLETT’S INK: VENT 


aD, 





—_ 


Consists of a cork in which is inserted two tubes, @ and D; a, for passage of ink: b, for a vent. 
The pan, c, serves to receive and return to the bottle through tube b, drops of ink which may ad- 
here to the spout after pouring. By means of this ingenious contrivance, a steady stream may be 
poured, and, when necessary, cut off promptly, without ink running down the outside of bottle. All 
overflowing of wells, and dripping of ink upon clothing and furniture, is thus avoided. 

The convenience of this invention will be readily appreciated by all who have had experience 
in filling \ink-bottles in the old-fashioned way. It is made tapering, to fit the mouth of any ink 
bottle. 

Price of each, 25 cents. Sent by Mail, prepaid, for 30 cents. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN.& CO., Manufacturers, 480 Broome St., New York. 








The Publications & School Merchandise of J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
May be obtained through the leading Booksellers of the United States. 
Those named below are expected to keep constanty on hand a FULL STOCK: 
I, H. BANCROFT & CO., San Francisco, California. 
HENDRICKS £ POTTER, 419 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR, 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ill. 
SHELDON & CONNOR, Atlanta, Georgia. 
B. MALLAN, Savannah, Georgia. 
J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 512 Arch St., Philad:lphia, Pa. 
WOODMAN & HAMMETT, 37 & 39 Bratile St., Bos‘on, M238 





ny ink 














«American School Mnstitute,” sounded 1855, 


IS A RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU : 


1. To aid all who seek well-qualified Teachers; 
2. To represent Teachers who desire positions; 


3. To give parents information of good schools; 
4. To sell, rent, and exchange school properties. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A M,, Actuary, 430 Broom? St, (asar Broadway), New York. 


M. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


F. M. BROWN, Teeasurer. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 39 BRATILE ST., BOSTON. G. S. W)2DMAN, A. M,, Manager. 
‘The Right Tencher for the Right Piace.” 


Information of Teachers will be farnished, which shall embrace—Opportunities for education; spezia 


1 


qualifigation for teaching; experience, and in what schools; refereaces; age; religious preferences; salary expected 5 


candidate’s letter, and sometimes a photographic likeness, 


tunity for selectioa. 


We nominate several candidates, and thus give oppoz- 


Twelve years’ trial has proved the ** AMER, ScnooL IstrTuTE” a useful and efficieat auxiliary in the Fduc.- 


tional Machinery of our country. 


Its patrons and friends are among the frst educational and business mea. 
Terms: Two Dollars, on giving order for Teacher. 


Whea teacher is accepted, Three 


Dollars additional. Postages used in corresponding with Principals, and in their behalf with candi- 


dates, will be charged. 


When we incur extra expense and assume unusual responsibility in selecting and 
examining a rare Teacher, we make corresponding charges. 


No charge to Public Schools. 


4B Principals, School Officers, and others, should give early notice of what Teachers they may want. 
45> Testimony for ** AMER, Sca#0on IN37.” from highest educational and business authorities sent when required. 








4G Teachers who wish positions should have ** Application Form.” 





The Monraty is taken by the leading 


Principals and School Officers, hence representation in this Bulletin is most efficient. 


EXPLANATION OF 
Candidate’s application on file at AMER. SCHOOL INST. 
been graduated at Institution thus named. 


as to be understood. 


ABBREVIATIONS: 


Names of Foreign languages spoken by Candidate are in Italics. 


Number introducing each paragraph refers to 


Name of School or College signifies that Candidate has 
If ** Ed.” precedes name of School, Candidate has been educated 
there, not graduated, Figure following denotes number of years experience, 


Branches taught are so abbreviated 
Then follows name of 


Church of which Candidate is a member—B, for Bapsist; Cl., Congregational; R., Roman Catholic; D. R., 
Dutch Reformed; E., Episcopal; L., Lutheran; M., Methoiist; P., Presbyterian. ‘* Home,” as **$800 and 
Home,” means $800 Cash Salary and Board, Washing, Fuel and Lights. 





Ladies—English, French, Drawing, ete. 


143—Castleton; 2; Eng., Maths., French, Latin, 
Drawing ; Cl.; $4co and Home. 

144—Ed. Conn.; 1; Eng., Maths. 

145—Wilbraham Wes. Sem.; 
German. 

146——-; 4; Eng., French, El. Drawing ; E. 

147—Lasell Sem.; 4; Eng., Maths., French, Latin, 
Drawing, Gymnastics ; Cl.; $350 and Home. 

14S—Ed. Ma:s.; 12; Eng., Maths., Latin, French, 
German; $800. 

1498—Rochester ; Eng., Maths., Latin, Drawing, 
Painting, French, German; P.; $3:0 and Home. 

4150—@helbyville; 5; Eng., Maths.; M.; $3co 
and Home, 

151—Mt. Holyoke; 1; Eng., Maths., Latin, 
French, Painting ; $3co and Home. 

152—Me. State Sem.; §; £ng., Maths., French, 
German, Latin, Drawing ; B.; $800. 

153—New York ; 2; Eng., Maths., Singing, Gym- 
nastics; C.; $5c0. 

154—Ed. Mass.; Eng., El. French, Latin; Classics ; 


Eng., Maths., 


$400. 

155—N. Y. Nor. Sch.; 6; Eng., Maths., Latin, 
Gymnastics; E.; $700. 

156—New Hampton; 1; Eng., Maths., French, 
Nat. Sciences; B. 

157—Genesce Wes. Sem.; Eng., Maths., El. Draw- 
ing M.; $500, 

5S—Portland H. Sch.; Eng., Maths., French, 

Gymnastics, El. Music: E. 

159—Albany Acad.; 1; 
French; P.; $300 and Home. 

160—£d. D. C.; Eng., Maths., French, German; 
$250 and Home. 

161—Troy Sem.; 9; Eng., Maths., French, Draw- 
ing, El. Piano. 

162—Oxford ; 4; Eng.. Maths., Classics, French ; 

500. 

163— —-; 1; Eng., French, Spanish ; $6co. 

164—Newark Nor. Sch.; 4; Eng., Maths.; P.; $55c. 

165—Newark Nor. Sch. ; 6; Eng., Maths.; P.; $650. 


Eng., Maths., Latin, 





16@—Troy; 20; Eng., Maths., French, Piano, 
Singing, Guitar, Drawing, Painting, Gymnastics; M. 
167—Ed. C nada; 2; Eng., Drawing, Painting; 


E.3 : 3¢0. 

1GS8—Albany Acad.; 2; Eng., Maths.; P.; $350 
and Home 

169—Naples Acad.; Eng., Maths., French, Draw- 
ing, Sciences, Book-keeping. 

176—Milwaukee Ccll.; 1; Eng., Maths., French, 
Book-keeping ; P.; $400 and Home. 

471—Phirps Sem.; 1; Eng., Matas.; $400. 

17:2—Tilden Sem.; 1; Eng., Maths., Latin, Sci- 
ences, El, French ; Cl. 

173—Whitestown Sem.; 9; Eng., Maths., French, 
German, Drawing, Painting, Gymnastics; B.; #4cc. 

174—Beaver Sem.; 2; Eng., Maths , Fr.; $600. 

175—Elmira; 1; ing., Maths., Latin, Fr.; $400. 

176—P.cker Inst.; 6; Eng,, Maths., French, Draw- 
irg; E; $400. 

177—Clinton H. Sch.; 13; Eng, Maths., Latin, 
French, German; B.; $400. 

178—Ed. Vt.; 7; Eng., Maths, French, Gernan, 
Piano; P.; $5co. 

179—Ed. Rutland H. Sch.; 5; Eng., Maths., 
French, El. Latin; E; $300 and Home. 

180—Albany Acad.; 1; Eng., Maths.; El.; $202 
and Home. 

181—Ed. Conn.; 5; Eng., Latin, Fr.; E.; $300. 

1S2—Ed. Mass.; Eng., Maths., French, Drawing, 
El. Piano. 

183—Portland H. Sch.; 1; Eng., Maths., Sciences, 
Latin, French, Drawing ; Cl.; $700 and Home. 

184— — ; 4; Eng., Maths., French, Latin. 

185—Mt. Holyoke; 8; Eng., Maths., Latin; Cl.; 
$400 and Home. 

1SG—Ed. Canada; 3; Eug., El. Maths., Gymnas- 
tics, El. Singing. 

187—Ed. N. Eng., Maths., Brench, 
Drawin 


Y.; 20; 
g; E. 
"i llamas H. Sch.; 23 Eng., Maths.; C.; 


189—Ed. Mt. Holyoke; 8; Eng., Maths., Latin; 
P.; $scc. 








19@—Pa, Nor. Sch.; Eng., Maths., French, Draw- | 
ing, Gymnastics ; $300 and Home. . ; 

191—M¢t. Holyoke; Eng., Maths., Latin, El Piano; 
cl. 
192—N. Granville ; 6; Eng., Maths., French; Draw- 
ing, Painting ; E; $400 and Home. 

193—Ed. Ct. Nor. Sch.; 2; Eng., Maths.; $400. 

194—N., Y. Nor. Sch.; 1; Eng., Maths.; P. ¢ 

Ladies—Music, etc. 

415—Ed. Denmark ; Piano, Singing ; $500. 

416——; Piano, S nging; E.; $300. 

417—Ed. Brooklyn Heights Sem.; Piano, Eng., 
Gymnastics ; E. 





418—Ed. New York ; 1; Piano, Singing. French; 
M.; $350 and Home. 

419—Troy ; 2; Piano; P.; $600. 

420— —— ; 2; Piano; P. 

4:21—Chicago ; 1; Piano, Melodeon, Organ, Sing- 
ing ; $300 and Home. 

422—Brooklyn; Piano; P. 

4:23—New London; Piano, Singing. 

424—Ed. Packer; 4; Piano, Eng.; Moravian. 

425—Stanwix Sem. ; 1; Piano, Eng., Maths., French, 
German, Latin; P.; $4°0. 

426—Maplewood Ist ; 7; Piano, Singing, Eng., 
Macths., Latin, French, Italian, Cl.: $500 and Home. 

427—Ed. Philadelphia; 10; Piano. Singing, Eng., 
Machs., French, Painting, $500 and Home. 

4:28—Sacred Heart; 3; Piano, Eng., Maths., French; 
C.; $500. 

128———; 1; Piano, Singing, Eng., Maths., El. 
Laiin, Book-k:ep ng; E.; $300 and Home. 

430—Genesee Wes. Sem.; 6; Piano, Singing, 
Eng., Maths., Drawing, Calisihenics; M.; $300 and 
Home. 

431—Springfield ; 2; Piano, Eng., Maths., French, 
Letin, Gymnestits ; P.; $5ec and Home. 

A32—Abbott fem.; 3; Piano, Singing, French, 
Brawing, Eng.. Maths.; $400 and Home, 

432—N. Granville Sem.; 10; Piano, Eng., Maths., 
French, El. German, Gymnastics; Cl.;-$350 and 
Home. 

434—Genesee Wes. Sem ; 2; Piano, Melodeon, 
Organ, Eng., Maths., French, Latin.; E.; $300 and 
Home. 
4:35—Mt. Holyoke; 1; Guitar, Singing, Eng., 
Maths., French, Latin ; $700, 

436—Ed. Utica; 6; Piano, Singing, Eng.; P.; 
$500 and Home. 

437—Music Vale; 3; Piano, Singing, Guitar, 
Fren h; E.; $400 and Home. 

A38—Ed. France; 8; 
French, Piin ing; C; $scc. 

439—Monticello Sem.; 4; Piano, Singing, Eng. 
Maths.; P.; $400 and Home. gine toa 

440—Ed, England; 10; Piano; Singin Eng. 
French, German “ian ; 1 — ais 
441—Ed. Seward Inst.; Singing, El. Piano, Eng.; 


Piano, Singing, Eng., 


E. 
442—Ed. Philadelphia; 5; Piano, Fr., Eng.; E. 
443—N, Y. Nor. Sch.; 1; Piano, Eng., Maths., 
E]. French ; $600. 
on 44—Au_urndale Sem.; 4; Piano, Singing, French, 


445—New Hampton; 2; Piano, Drawing, Eng., 
Maths., French, Latin ; $300 and Home. 
446—St. Mary’s Hall; Piano, Singing, Drawing. 
French, Latin, Eng., Maths.; E.; $800. 
447—Ed. Pa.; 1; Piano, Eng., Maths., Classics, 
E!. French, German ; $202 and Home. 
448—Lyons Musical Acad.; 4; Organ, Piano, Gui- 
- tar, Latin, French, German, Drawing, Painting, Gym- 
nastics; P.; $600 and Home. 
449—Andover; 6; Piano, Organ, Gvitar, Singing, 
Eng., Maths., French, Drawing, Painting, Gymnastics ; 
Cl. © and Home. 
450—Ed, Boston; 15 ; Piano, French, Eng.,Maths., 
La‘in ; E.; $40> and Home. 
451—Ed. N.H.; 17 ; Piano, Eng., French, Drawing, 
E!. Latin; E.; $400 and Home. 
452—Ed. Pa,; 5 ; El. Piano, Eng., Maths., French, 
Drawing, El. Latin, Gymnzstics ; E.; $250. 
453—Ed, England ; 9; Piano, French, Eng., Maths.; 





E.; $600 and Home, 


454—Ed. N. J.; 2; Piano, Drawin~, French, Eng., 


| Maths., Latin; E 


455—Ed. Buffalo; 1; Piano, Eng., Penmanship, 
El, French; E.; $300 and Home. 

456——; 2; Piano, Singing; P.; $600 and 
Home. 

457—Ed. Pa.; 15; Piano, En~., German, French 

458—Alleghany Acad.; 6; Piano, Organ, Har- 
mony, Eng., Maths., French, El. Latin. 

459—Salem Mus. Acad.; 4; Piano, Guitar. 

Ladies—Drawing, Painting, ete. 

52S—Ed. Cazenovia Sem.; Drawing, Painting, 
Wax-work ; $300 and Home. ® 
mea Mass.; 5; Drawing, Painting, French, 
Eng; P. 
530 —Lasel Sem.; 8; Drawing, Painting, Eng., 
Maths., French, Latin; E 

53 1—Ed. Genesee Wes. Sem.; Drawing, Painting, 
Eng.; E.; $300 and Home. 

532—Ed. Cooper Inst.; 8; Drawing, Painting; 

i 


533—Cooper Inct.; 1; Drawing, Painting; $300 
and Home. 
534—Ed. Glenwood; Drawing, Painting; Cl. ; 


550. P aa 

535—— 4; Drawing, Painting, Eng., French, 
Piano; E.; $450 and Home. 

536—Genesee Wes. Sem.; 10; Drawing, Painting, 
Eng., Maths.; M.; $400. 

537—N. Y. Conf. Sem.; 73; Drawing, Painting, 
Eng., Maths., French, El. Piano; $300 and Home. 

538—Ed. Conn.; 6; Drawing, Painting, Eng., 
Maths., French ; Cl. 

539—Fort Edward ; 8 ; Drawing, Painting, French, 
Eng., Maths.; M.; $500 and Home. 

540—Ed. Frederick Sem.; 2; Drawing, Painting, 
Eng. E.; $250 and Home. 


41—Ed. Conn.; Drawing, Painting, Piano; E.; 


$300 and Home. 
54: 2—Genesee Wes. Sem.; Drawing, Painting; M., 


400. 

543—Pennington Inst.; 
French, Eng., Maths. ~ 

544—A_bott Acad.; Drawing, Painting, French, 
Latin, Singing ; Cl.; $500 and Home. 

5453 —Troy; 15; Drawing, Painting, Eng., French, 
Piano, Nat. Sc ences; P.; $600 and Home. 

Foreign Ladies, ete. 


634—Ed. France; 93; French. 
635—Germany ; 10; French, German ; $300 and 


1; Drawing, Painting, 


Home. 
636—Ed. France; 13; French; Cl., $600 and 

Home. 
637—Ed. France; 6; French, German. 
G3S—Ed. Switzerland ; 13; French, 

Piano, El. Drawing, Eng.; $509. 
639—France; French, German, Drawing. 
640—Ed. Paris; 10; French, Drawing, Painting ; 

$600. 
641—France; 13° French, German, Drawing; C. 
@ t'2—Ed. Paris ; 7; Freres; E 
643—Ed. Germany ; 4; French, German ; $300. 
G42—Fd. Germany ; §; Fr., German, Singing; L. 
G45—Ed. Switzerland ; 12; French ; P.; $600. 
646—Paris; 12; French; C. 
647—Ed. Germany ; 4; Fr., German, El. Piano, 
G4S8—Ed. Paris; 10; French, Piano; E.; $700 

and Home. 
649—Ed. Paris; 7; French, German, Piano, Sing- 
ing; C.; $1,co0o. 

Gentlemen—English, Maths., Classics, 
French, German, Military Tactics, etc. 
SO9—Ed. New York; 10; Eng., Maths., Draw- 

ing ; E.; $1,009. 

StG—London (Eng.); 2; Eng., Maths., French, 

Latin; E. 
$11—Yale; Eng., Maths., Classics, Ment. Scie 

ences, German, Gymnastics; E.; $800 and Home. 
81:2—Princeton; Eng., Maths., Classics; P.; $750. 
$13— Amherst; 2; Classics, Maths., German, Span- 

ish; Cl.; $550 and Home. 
$14—Ed. University, Pa.; Eng., Maths., Classics; 
P.; $500 and Home. 


German, 


ins hele tla 


i* 


enc 


i * 


S15—Ed. Brown Un.; 5; Eng.. Maths., Classics, 
French, German, Mil, Drill; B.; $800 and Home. 
S1G—N. Y. Un.; 5; Eng., Maths., Classics, Nat. 
ae French ; Cl. 
817— Bd. England ; 13; Eng., Maths., Book- 
keeping; E 70. 
ase Ed. Conn.; 3 23 Eng., Maths.; $6-0. 
s16——, 5; Eng., Maths., Latin; E.; $1500 
S20—N. Y. Un.; 1; Eng., Maths., Classics, EL. 
Singing; B,; $700. 
S21—Dickinson; 9; 
French, German ; E. 
S22—Mich. Un.; 13; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
French, German, Drawing, Painting, Gymnastics ; 
E.; $1500. 
S2.3—Yale; Eng., Maths., Latin; Cl. 
S24—Williams ; 8; Eng., Maths., Classics, Piano, 
Singing, Melodeon, Organ; 3 P.; $120: 
~3—Bowdoin; 8; Eng., Maths., 
German, Drawing ; $1007. 
S:26—Dickinson ; 10; Eng., Maths., Classics, Nat. 
Sciences, Book-keeping. 
S27—Amher:t; 4; Eng., Maths., 
keeping, El. French, El. 
12.00. 
S2S—Alfred Un.; 8; Eng., Maths., Classics, Book- 
keeping, Singing, Calisthenics ; E.3 $100. 
SBO—Andover ; 16; Ene. -» Maths., Classics, Book- 
keeping, Singing ; Ch;” 9 
© S. C.; 11; Eng., Classics, French. 
2 i pe s; Eng., "beans. Classics, Book- 
keeping ; E °3 $:COS. 
$S32—Norwich; 5; TY % Maths., Nat. 
Book-keeping, Mil. Drill ; 
S33—Bowdoin ; 10; Lie » Maths., Classics, Sci- 
ences, Bock-keeping, Gymnastics ; $1500. 
$34—Anherst ; Eng., Maths., Classics, El. 
man, Gymnas ics; Cl.; $1000. 
S35—Ed. Conn.; 18; Eng., Maths.; 3 E.; $1600. 
S836—Amherst ; ¥3 Eng., Maths., Classics, Ger- 
man, Bock- keeping, Gymnastics ; Cl. 
83 :—Union; 12; Eng., Maths., Classics, Book- 
keeping ; $1000. 
S3S8S—Yae; Eng., Maths., Classics; M.; $1¢co. 
839—Oberlin; 5; Eng., Maths., Classics ; $16:0. 
S46—Unicn; 7; Eng., Maths., Classics, Book- 
keeping, Nat. Sciences; E.; $15<0. 
s41—Yale; 3; Eng., Maths., Seat French, 
German, Book-keeping; Phonography ; 
S42—Ithaca Acad.; 135 Eng.» Maths, Classics, 
ae German, Book- -keeping ; P.; goo. 
$43—Yale; 1; ; Eng., Maths, Classics, Gymnas- 
tics ; Cl.3 $1200. 
$44—Yale ; 3 Eng., Maths., Classics, Book-keeping; 
$800 and Home. 
$45—Ccoistown Acad.; 3; Eng,, Maths., Draw- 
Ing; P.; $800. 
s46—Wes. Un.. O.; 4; Eng, Maths., Classics, 
Book-keeping ; M.; $1c00. 
847—Union; 1; Eng., Maths., Nat. Sciences, El. 
Latin; French, German ; 3 $500 and Home 
S48—Yaie; 8 8; Eng., Maths., Classics; E ; $1000. 
$49—Genessec ; 6; Eng., Maths., 
ences, French, German, Gymnastics ; M. 
$5 0—Hamilton ; 16; Eng., Maths., Classics, Book- 
keeping, French, German, Spanish, Italian ; $1 00. 
S5.4—Dartmouth ; 10; Eng, Maths., Classics; 
D. R.; $1200. 
$5:2—S. Danvers H. Sch.; E-g., Maths , 
Book- keeping ; $800. 
$53—Amherst; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, 
German, Gymnastics ; Cl.; $1200, 
$54—Columbia; 12; Classics, 
French, German. 
$55—Dickinson; 4; Eng., Maths., Classics, El. 
French, on Singing, Sper: M.; = 1000, 


Nat. Sciences, Classics, 


2. 
Classics, French, 


Classics, Book- 
German, Gymnastics ; B.; 


Sciences, 


Ger- 


Classics, 


Belles Lettres, 





Classics, Sci- | 


S56—Yale; 3; Eng., Maths., Classies, French ; 
Cl; 1000. 
$57—N. Y. Nor. Sc h.; 33 Eng., Maths., Classics, 
Book-keeping, Sciences, El. Singing ; $7c0. 

s5S—Ed. Ireland ; 7; Eng., Maths., Singing; E.; 
800. 

$59—Genesee; 5; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, 
German; P.; $1000. 

S60— Rutgers; Eng., Maths., Classics; D. R.; 

S61—Beloit; 3 33 Eng., Maths., Classics, German ; 
P.; $1200. 

S62—Ed. Chicago Un.; 2; Eng., Maths., El. 
oes Gymnastics; B.; $850 and Home. 

S63—Williams ; 15; Eng., Maths., 
French, German, Nat. Sciences ; P.; $1600. 

S64—Nassau Hall; Eng., Maths., Classics; P.; 

$800, 

S65—Brown Un.; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, 
Nat. Sciencss; Cl.; $1200. 

S6G—Union; 2; Eng., Maths., 
$1000 and Home. 

S67—Rutg-rs ; 7 ; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, 
German ; E.; $800 and Home. 


Classics, 


Classics; B.; 


Foreign Gentlemen—Also American 
Gentlemen who Teach Music. 


29—Ed. France; 2; French; L. 

30—Ed. Belgium ; 43 French, Classics, 
Drawing, El. German; C.; $1 $00. 

3 1—Germany ; 10; German, French; D.R. 

32—Prussia; 12; French, German, Spanish, Latin, 
Maths., Drawing, Mil. Drill. 

%33—France; 33; French, German, Spanish ; E. 

34—Ed. Paris; French, German, ‘Latin.; Eng. ; 

345—Paris ; 33 French, "Latin. 

36—Germany; 3; German, Piano, Singing, Violin, 
Organ ; $800 and Home. 

%$7—Germany ; 3; German,~ Maths., Classics, El. 
Piano. 

38—Amherst; 14; German, Classics, Drawing, 
Painting, Piano, Harp, Gritar, &c. ; E.; $2c0>. 
we Paris; 13; French, Drawing, Gymnastics; 


Maths., 


Ch; 

do—ra, Italy ; 20; Spanish, Italian, Piano, Sing- 
ing; C.; $1800. 

41—Ed. Germany ; 17; Piano, Singing, Organ. 

42—Ed. France; 6; French; C. 

43—Ed. Germany ; 143 French, German, Spanish, 
Piano, Organ; E.; $1500. 

4—Ed. Fran e; 4; French, Latin; C. 

4%3—France; 3; French, Spanish Italian. 

46—Germany ; 2; French; German, Classics, Piano; 
$1500, 

47—Germany ; 20; Piano, Organ; E.; $2200, 

48—Ed. Germany 3 25 German, Piano, Organ, 
Singing, Drawing; L. ; $1000c. 

49—Austria ; 3; French, German, Maths., Piano, 
Mil. Drill; $1009. 

50—Switzer: and; French, German, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, El. Piano and Guitar. 

31—Ed. France; 10; Piano, Organ, Singing; L.— 
His wife is also an acc omplished and successful teacher 
of Drawing, Painting, Piano, Harp, &c. 


52—France; 18 ; Fren.h, German, Spanish, Draw- 
ing ; E.; $600. 

SY—Ed. $ermany ; 6; Piano, Organ, Singing, Har- 
mony; L.; 


$1500. 
54—Ed. New York; 6; Piano, Organ, Guitar, 


| Singing ; P. ; $1000, 


55—France; 25 French, Italian, El. Drawing, Mil. 
Drill ; $1020. 

56—Germany ; 315; Comen, Piano, Singing ; $1500. 

57—Paris ; French ; 

58—Paris; French, Drawing, Piano, Organs ati 


Agents Wanted. BEwery where for 


WEDGEWOOD’S GOVERNMENT AND LAWS “OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Comprehensive View of the Rise, Progress and Present Organization of the State and National Governments. 


If IS STRICTLY A SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


A circclar, giving Title-Page, Table of Contents, Testimonials, and 


Specimen pages, with Agency docum, nts, sent on application. Territory assigned, and liberal inducements offered, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 430 Broome Street, New York. 








SCHOOL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, RENT, OR EXCHANGE. 


The AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY is read by most of the Principals and School Proprictorsin the countr7 , 
hence we have unparalleled facilites for learning of persons who desire to buy, sell, or exchanze School Property. 
By our plan Schools may be offered without exposure to the embarrassment of open announcements. 


T ERMS.—Five per cent. commission upon the amount. 


property is agreed to, 
the advertisement and correspondence), 


This commission is dus az soon as transfer of 


No sale will be undertaken without the payment of a preliminary fee of five dollars (for 
This may be deducted from the final commissioa. 


For nezotiating 


the renting of School Properties the same as for sales; the Commission being estimated o2 rent for one year. 


Subscribers to the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, and those who become subscribers ($1.52 per annam), 
may obtain particulars of properties by addressing, with stamp, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 430 Broome St., New York. 


S.—FOR SALE—InTioga Co., N. Y.,on N. Y. & 
Erie R. R. a School Property adapted for either sex. 
Main Building three stories high; Wings two stories, 
and basement. Will accommodate 50 boarding pupils. 
Six acres of good land, with fruit and shad- trees. 
Location healthy. Proprietor states that school while 
in operation was always full, pupils often being refused 
from lack of room. He thinks that from $4,000 to 
$5,009 can be cleared yearly. Buildings alone cost 
over $9,090 in cheap times. Price $5,000, one half 
cash, and balance to suit purchaser. Title undisputed. 

13.—FOR SALE—Flourishing Boarding and Day- 
School, near New Haven, Conn. In operation fifteen 
years. Frame buildings consist of dwelling with school- 
rooms attached; a two story building used as gymnasium. 
Play-ground and garden with fruit and shade trees. 
Buiidings are insured for $7,002; water and gas can be 
introduced if desired. Location pleasan: and access 
easy. Price, for goodwill, school, and some household 
furniture, &c., $10,509; $3090 cash, and balance on 
mortgage. If not sold soon, it may be rented. 

14.—A gentleman about to retire from a first-class 
seminary, offers for sale the following: A full assort- 
me:.t of Rosewood and Black-walnut Gymnastic Ap- 
paratus, Globe:, Charts, Maps with hanging apparatus, 
School-de ks in polished Oak of best style and b prety 
Ink-wells, &c., &c. Also,a fine Library of about 
1200 vols., a valuable cabinet of Minerals and Fossils, 
both perfectly classified, labelled and catalogued.. Cat- 
alogues of th: books, ‘furniture, &c., supplied when 
applied for. 


15.—FOR SALE—In New Bczunswick, N. J., a 
flourishing Commercial and Collegiate School for Boys, 
Two Departments, Junior and Senior. Modern School 
Furniture, in _ a order, for seventy - -five ‘scholars. At 


HOW 


$125. 000. 


the only school of the kind in the place. 


TEACHERS MAY 


present §1 in attendance. Net Income last year $1,750. 
This can be easily increased. Price Sso> cash. 
16.—FOR SALE—A flourishing Academy in Cer- 
tralN. Y. Main building ¢ox61 feet; Wing 27x33 
feet, two stories high, substantial frame. Has been in 
successful operation six years. Average attendance per 
term, over One Hundred. Three acre: land with choice 
fruit and shade trees. Location healthy and pleasant. 
There is a Library, Telescope, Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, Piano, Cabinet of Minerals and 
Fossils, School and Househo}! Furniture. Price for all 


$6,500, $5,000 cash, and balance on mortgage. 


18 —WAN ITED.— Partner to ang g interest in 
one of best seminaries for young ladies in N. Y, State. 
Opportunity for the right man is excellent. Invest- 
ment of $11,000 for half ownership of buildings- 


grounds, &c., required—half cash, balance on mort- 


gage. Persons without experience, reputation, and 
$5,500 cash cannot interest the parties. 

20.—FOR SALE, OR TO RENT—That well- 
known property, the Eagleswood Military School, on 
Riritan Bay, N. J.’ The buildings are probably’ the 
largest for the purpose in this country, There are 
about 25 acres of land. The Proprietor wishes to dis- 
pose of the entire property, fully furnished for a first 
elass Boarding School for 125 young men. Price 
If rented $8,000 per annum, taxes and re- 


pairs. It is now in perfect order. For "further particu- 


lars, picture of Buildings and grounds, with terms of 


sale, &c.,apply to J. W. 
Street, New York. 
21.—FOR SALE—In Western Conn., an English 
and Classical Day Schco! for Boys. Has been estab- 
lished four years. Average number of pupils, 20. I; 
Price of 


Schermerhorn, 430 Broome 


Good Will and Furniture, § 


$00. 


OBTAIN 


The Best Dictionary of the English Language, 


Without the cash outlay of a single dollar. 





Address for full particulars, 


du ©. GARRIGUES, & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





- Fischer’s New Latin Book. 


Part I. for Beginners. 


This book revolutionizes the study of Latin. 
neithez “a copy of our own previous methods, 


prevailing in Germany.” 


It presents a NEw method, which is 
nor an improved edition of the method 


It does not clain to open up a “ Royal road to Learning,” 


nor will it yield a perfect knowledge of Latin in “six easy lessons ;” but it will aid 


the pupil to acquire the Latin Language by the most natural method possible 
of hearing it spoken in the Forum, or at the baths of Ancient Rome.” 


, “ short 
It is highly 


commended by some of the best Teachers and Scholars. 


Retail Price, $1.25. 


Wholesale Price, $1. 


For examination, prepaid, by mail, $1. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 
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WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Warren's Primary Geography, - - $0.80, 
Warren’s Common School Geography, - 2,00, 
Warren’s Physical Geography, - - 2.00. 


Forming a Complete Series, Beautifully Mustyated with Fine Engnavings 
and @opper-Plate Maps. 


The following natural order is observed in the arrangement of subjects in the 
f-neral plan of the work, and in the classification of topics for each Geographical 
Section : 

Ist. Physical Features. 

2d. Rivers and Oceanic Relations. 
dd. Climate. 

4th. Animal and Vegetable Products. 
5th. Commercial Importance. 

The superior merit of these books have led to their adoption by the School Con- 
trollers in many of the principal cities of the Union, among which are 
BOSTON, 

PROVIDENCE, 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHICAGO, 

MILWAUKEE, 

ST. LOUIS, 

SAN FRANCISCO, &c. &c. 

They have been adopted in more than ONE HUNDRED Cities, Towns, and State 

Normal Schools during the past year. 








WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL CHARTS. 


£N Iwo sR EeS. 


FIRST SERTES.—Fourteen Physical and Outline Charts, mounted upon Card-Board, 
making Seven Tablets, enclosed in a Portfolio, and accompanied by Hand-Book 
for Teachers. Price, per set, $18.00. 


SECOND SERIES.—Eight Political} and Outline Charts, mounted upon muslin. 
Price, per set, $10.00. 





APGAR’S GEOGRAPHICAL DRAWING-BOOK. 


A-.New and Improved System of Map-Drawing by Triangulations and Relative 
Measurements. Price, $1.00. 





Pronounced by eminent educators the only simple, complete and practical system 
of Map Drawing in use. , 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
Books sent by mail for examination, postage free, on receipt of half retail price. 
Liberal terms for introduction may be obtained by addressing, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO,, 
Nos. 628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








ADAMS & CO.'S GOLDEN PENS. 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Flexibility, Durability, Smoothness of Execution, Anti-Corrosiveness, 


ECONOMY, AND ADAPTATION 10 


THE WANTS OF ALL WRITERS. 


pew e - - 


SUPERIOR TO STEEL 


PENS — EQUAL TO GOLD PENS, 


IN EVERY RESPECT EUT COST, 


And admitted by all who have used them to be thePen that invariably gives sa'isfa: tion. 


++ >+ — 


The Material of which these are formed, and the peculiar method of their manufacture, produce a 
pen which will not corrode, and is of great durability. These features will be tound to be of the ut- 


most importance in point of economy, as one of these pens will outlast six of any other kind. 


They 


torm a medium quality between the usual Steel Pen and the famous Gold Pen, being an immense im- 
provement on the former, and by many preferred to the latter—their very low price, when compared 
to the cost of the gold pen, always counting largely in their favor. 

They write smoothly, and retain a uniform degree of flexibility, which cannot fail to be greatly ap- 


preciated by all who use them. 


For every style of writing they are equally we!l adapted, one of the sizes made by us being suited 
to any hand that can hold a pen. A single trial of these pens will convince any one of their marked 
superiority; and a continued use of them will establish as a fixed fact in every mind that they are, 
without a single exception, the very best pens that can be obtained. 


THESE PENS ARE USED IN 


MANY CF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, 


AND BY THE 


Principal Merchants, Banks, and Insurance Companies. 


READ THE FOLLOWING VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS. 


MARSHALL, Iowa, June 1, 1867. | 
Messrs. ADAMS & Co.—Gentlemen: I received the | 
pens I sent for some time since, and have given them 


to my children to use in school. I find them excellent. 


They have been in use ever since I received them, and 
are now as good 2s new, I think they are the best and 
cheapest pen for schools. A common steel pen does 
not last long for children. They leave it in the ink, it 
soon corrodes and is useless; b.t they are compelled to 
use them, as the parents will not give tem a new one 
every day or two, and the consequence is they make 
but little progress in their writing. I think your fens 
should be in every school. I am now, and have been 
for a number of year:, secretary of our township school- 
board, and if you wish, and will send me a few pens, I | 
will introduce them into our schools, seven in number. 
I think I sh.ll be doing the public a good service. 
GEO. F. JOHNSON. 


_ Office of the /Etna Ins. Co., 
SALEM, Ohio, April 29th, 1867. 
Mes:rs. ADAMS & C0.—Dear Sirs: I have had the 
single pen you sent me lying on the office desk for some | 
two months, using it every day, and it is now as good | 
as when it was new. Every one who has tried it in my | 


presence has pronounced it excellent.—Yours truly, 
; L. L. GILBERT. 


MARKESAN, April 17, 1867. 
Messrs, ADAMS & Co.—The trial pens you sent me 
last January are the best I have ever used. The No. 1 
has been in use every day for over three months, and is 
a good pen now. I write these lines with it, and ex- 
pect it will be good three months longer, with proper 
care.—Respectfully, IRA N. MASON, M. D. 
WoORTHINGDON, O., May 7, 1867. 
Apams & Co.—Your sample pens are received, and I 
am so pleased with them, I enclose $2 for a gross box. 
Never had as good a pen in hand, and will never use 
another steel pen, and shall not need to buy a gold one. 


| How you can sell them so cheap is a mystery. 


Cc. C. PARKIN, 
Bay City, Mich., Nov. 28, 1866. 
Messrs, ADAMS & Co,—I received your sample of 


| Golden Pens, have tried them nearly a week, and am 
| charmed with them, They are almost equal to gold 


pens for any purpose, and, for come purposes, vastly 
superior. I have a good gold pen, but, for manuscript 


| writing, much prefer your No. 1 Golden Pen; and for 


fine copy wiiting, the No. 2 will excel any gold pea I 
ever saw. I know that to be appreciated they have 
only to be tried. I want to introduce them here as a 
public blessing. C. P. NASH, 

Pastor of First Universalist Society. 


The above are fair specimens of opinions daily received. 


These pens are of two sizes, as follows: 
No. 1, For General Use, | 


No. 2, Extra Fine Points. 


They are put up in neat fancy boxes, each box containing twelve pens, aud sold at the very low 
price of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Box. Box containing One Gross, TWO POLLARS. 
Specimen Pens will be sent FREE on receipt of a Stamp for postage. Address, 


ADAMS 


& CoO., 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Books for Agents. 


: x. 
M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. 


A complite Theological Library, embracing the Features of all Biblical and Theo- 
logical Dict:onaries extant. 


Now ready, the First VoLUME of a New 
CYCLOP_EDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

By Rev. JOHN M‘CLINTOCK, D.D., and JAMES STRONG, S.T.D. 


The Work to be completed in about Six Volumes, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
Royal 8vo, ot about One Thousand Pages each. 


Vol. I, comprising the letters A and B, is now ready. The remaining Volumes are in rapid pro; ess, 
i and will appear at short intervals, tT 


Price per Volume, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; Half Morocco, $8.00. 


This Cycloprdia is designed to be a Manual of Sacred Literature for the use of Clergymen 
Students, and General Readers, so complete in itse f that no other work will be necessary tor 0. dinary 
purposes of reference in these branches of knowledge. It will contain the substance of all valuable 
wictionaries of the Bible, and of Theology in its various branches, that have been recently issued, 
and will prove the mose comprehensive work of the kind in our language, torming a complete KELIGIoUS 
Liprary within itself, in which every subject connected with the Doctrines and History of Religion 
is exhaustively treated. . 

A fall Descriptive Circular, and Specimen Pages, will be mailed to any address en 
application to the publishers. 


rr. 
A Complete Digest of the Wit, Humor, Asperities and Amenities of the Law. 
By L. J. BIGELOW. 


With numerous Port. aits and Illustrations. 
In One Volume, Crown 8vo, 364 pp. Cloth, price, $2.50. 
The contents of this Volume inciude—I, Anecdotes of the Lord Chancellors of England ; 
II, Anecdotes of celebrated British Barristers ; II, Anecdotes of Chiet Justices of the United states r 
IV, Anecdotes of Listinguished Advocaies in the United States; V, Anecdotes of the Western Bar : 
VI, Miscellaneous Legal #pigrams, Puns and Poems. 


rrr. 
PARTISAN LIFE WITH’ MOSBY. 
By Major JOHN SCOTT, 


Of Fauquier, Va., late C. 8. A. 


With a Portrait! of Colonel Mosby on Steel engraved by Halpin, also on by Jewett, and 
nearly 50 Lilusvrations, embracing Portraits of Fiela Opicers and Captains of the Bat- 
cation, &@ Map of Mosby s Conjea racy, und numerous spirited Illustrations of Figh:s 
kaids, and Humorous incidens. Yhis, 


8vo. Cloth, 500 pp., Beveled Edges, $3.50, 
AGENTS WANTED 
Te Canvass in all parts of the country for above works, which are sold by subscrip- 
tion only. Liberal arrangements made, and territory alotted. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 








OUR AUTUMN LISTS. 





I. Books, Charts, Globes, Maps, etc.; 
II. Geographical Works ; 
III. Articles for Every School, 
ARE NOW READY. 
They will be sent when applied for. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, Booksellers, Publishers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL DESKS AND SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
rf 430 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE MARYLAND 





EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 


A SCHOOL AND FAMILY MONTHLY, 
DEVOTED TO 
POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN BALTIMORE, 


At $1.50 per Annum, in Advance, 


Sy &. S. ZEVELY, 


Aided Editorially by ‘riends of the cause in every section of the State, and by an 
Editorial Committee ot prominent educators, 


SPHOCIMEN COPins 18 CBN TS. 
—_——— 9—_—__—- 
No. 114 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Business anc Editorial Office at CUMBERLAND, Md,, where all letters, exchanges, 
&c., should be addressed. No. of P. O."box, Baltimors, 1072; Cumberland, 214. 





BOOKHOLDER, WRITING DESK, 
INVALID’S TEA TABLE, and 
LADIES’ WORK STAND, Combined. 
= e+e - 

This invention consists of an upright rod, which can be attached to the arm or 
geat of a chair or sofa, and a small rosewood table which turns on it and 1s brought up 
in front of the person seated, so that it can be used for any of the above mentioned 
purposes. It is very desirable for students who require to make notes from their text 
books. We commend it also to Teachers and Clergymen, aged and infirm people, and 
to amateur Artists and young people commencing to draw. All who spend the warm 
season in the country should have it. 

Sold by Booksellers and Stationers. 


Agents Wanted. 
Sent Free on receipt of Retail Price, $5.00. 


JOHN CONNACHER & CO.,, 


208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MODEL TEXT-BOOKS. 
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Prof. ARNOLD GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


pee -——- 


UPWARDS OF 


100,000 Copies already Sold. 








+o 





te “‘Incomparably superior to any thing published.”’—Prof. Acassiz. 

te ** One of the ablest Physical Geographers of the World.” —Prof. J. D. Dana. 

<= *‘ Greatly superior to any works of the kind published.”’—Prof. Josepu Henry, 

te “* Thorough, systematic, and exhaustive.’’—Prof. Gro. M. Gace. 

te ** They mark the dawn of a new era.’’—Prof. W. J. Roirr. 

t= ‘* We take Guyot as our guide, and use his book.’’—Prof. Sannorn TENNEY, 

t= *“* They stand alone in conception and execution.’’—Uon. FE. E, Wurre. 

te ‘** Philosophical and ac:urate; simple and attractive.’’—Rev. B. G. Norruropr. 

t= “It is the only system worthy of the name.’’—Prof. W. H. Payne. 

t=” “I believe in them.’’—Hon. Anson Suytu. 

t= ** Unquestionably the best Text-Books.”’—Prof. Tuos. W. Harvey. 

t= ** No book of the kind worthy of being compared to it.’’—Prof. E. A. SueLpon. 

(= ‘* It -tands the practical test ofthe school-room admirably.’’—Prof. Homer B, Spracur 

(= ‘* The books have been tried with the best results.”’—Prof. R. Eowarps. 

t= ** Should be unwilling to exchange it forany other work extant.’’—lrof. 8. H. Paar 

t= ** Abundantly satisfactory.’’—Prof. Enwarp Conant. 

(= ‘** The best Geography with which I am acquainted.”—Prof. J. 8. Cuury. 

(= “*I congratulate the 100,000 children of Vermont upon the adoption of these 
books in our Schools.’’—Hon. J. S. Apams, Sec. Board of Education, Vt. 


The immense demand which has arisen for Guyot’s Geographical Text-Books in all parts of 
the country, since their publication, is a sufficient evidence that an improvement on the old 
plan of Geographical Teaching was needed. No other series of Geographies ever issued in 
this country have received so universally the indorsement of the leading educators of the day ; 
and that Prof. Guyot has in these books fully met the requirements of both teachers and pz- 
pils, we have overwhelming evidence in the numberless testimonials which are constantly 
pouring upon us from all quarters. In every section of the country the publication of this 
series of books, and the new system they represent, was hailed with delight, which has 
heightened into enthusiasm, when the books have come under examination and intouse. The 
actual test of the school-room has proven that these books are eminently practical, and that 
Prof. Guyot has, by this wonderful advance in the development of the science of Geography, 
set in motion an influence which will change and elevate the method of teaching this branch of 
study throughout the country. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & C0., Publishers, 


654 BROADWAY, 
Bet. Bleecker and Bond Sts., N. Y.. 


Circulars (32 pages) of Testimonials sent free to any address. 









CNABRIDGED AMERICAN EDITION 


OF 


Dr. WiuutAmM SMITH’S 
Aictionary of the Dible, 


Revised and Edited by Prof. H. B. HACKETT, D.D., with the 
co-operation of Mr. EZRA ABBOT, A, M,, Assistant 
Librarian of Harvard University. 





Tue publishers will reprint the entire work, without abridgment or 
change, (except the correction of misprints and of mistakes in quotation, ) 
and will use the opportunity thus afforded to make the American edition 
in many respects superior to the English. 

Clergymen, Theological Students, Teachers, and others, are invited to 
act as agents for the work ; and a liberal commission will be allowed for 
subscriptions ; full particulars will be furnished on application to the Pub- 
lishers. 

Subscribers can remit to the publishers direct, for one or more numbers 
(at 75 cents each), and will receive them by mail, postage prepaid. 

A subscription book and specimen number will be sent by mail, prepaid, 
to any one wishing to act as agent, on receipt of $1.00. 

The work, when completed, will form four handsome volumes, uniform 
in size with the English edition ; cloth covers will be prepared on the com- 
pletion of each volume, and furnished to subseribers on receipt of fifty 
cents each. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


1. The Dictionary will be published in monthly parts, medium octavo 
size, each part te contain 112 pages, price 75 cents. 
2. The whole work will comprise about thirty parts. 
3. No subseription will be received for less than the entire work. 
. ee 


———— eee ~ al 
DPA 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


75 cents per number, postage prepaid. Subscription to six numbers, in 
aitvanee, $4.25. Subscription to twelve numbers, in advance, $8.00. All 
payments are to be made strictly in advance. 
remittances should be sent direct to 


HURD & HOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


All communications and 


*,.* Four parts are now ready, and will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of $3.00. 
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OLD ENGLAND, its Scenery, Art and People. 


By Pror. Jawes M. Horrry. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $2.00. 


‘* This book has the advantage of concisely and emphatically pointing out many com- 
paratively neglected objects of interest and sources of information and pleasure. OLD 
ENGLAND is just the book for the departing traveller to put in h’s pocket to refresh his 
memory and make suggestive his tour.’’"—Boston Transcript. 

‘Tt isa very pleasantly written volume, and presents a faithful picture of whatever is 
most worthy of being seen in England. No one who intends going to Engiand ought to 
leave without a copy of this volume in his valise; and those of us who cannot go, may 
feel thankful to Professor Hoppin that he has so cleverly aided our imagination to see 
what the more fortunate ones will see with the natural eye.’’—Boston Journal. 


HOMESPUN; or, Five and Twenty Years Ago. 


By THomas Lackianp. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

** This is a volume of true New England idyls, though having the form of prose, and 
dealing wholly with facts. The author depicts the primitive habits of rural life with 
minute and truthful touches, revealing fully and frankly the features of a New England 
farming community in all their simplicity.”"—Portland Transcript. 


‘« Th> book is redolent of the country, and holds a unique place in our literature. No 
author in America has hitherto given so exhaustive and discriminating an account of the 
peculiar life of the back country of New England.’’—Chicago Journal. 

“ Homespun; or, Five and Twenty Years Ago, which we have before noticed briefly, 
is a book which we cannot praise too highly....... His descriptions have that strong 
flavor of the soil that we notice in the epening spring, and that refreshes us more than 
the most costly foreign odors, ‘from silken Samarecand or spizy Lebanon.’ ’’—Spring- 
field Republican. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 


Including Commercial, Social, Historical, and Artistic Notice of the 
Place. By Witiiam D. Howes. A new edition, revised and en- 
larged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price $2.00. 
‘““ We know of no single word which will so fitly characterize Mr. Howell’s new vol- 
ume about Venice as ‘ delightful.’ ’’"—Nerth American Review. 


‘+ There is hardly a feature of Venetian life that escapes his sympathetic observation.” 
—Westminster Review. 


‘The most vivid, accurate, and poetic description of life in Venice that we recall.”’— 
Harpers’ Monthly. 


‘Every sentence of this charming book is characteristic. It is the very model of 
what a light book of travels ought to be.’"’"—London Contemporary Review. 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 


A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery toward the North Pole, in 
the Schooner United States. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, Commander of 
the Expedition. Embellished with six full-page illustrations, drawn 
by Dartey, Wurre, and others, from Dr. Hayes’ sketches ; three full- 
page charts ; twenty-eight vignettes, and a fine portrait of the Author, 
engraved on steel. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $3.75 ; half calf, $6.00. 

‘* Written in a style peculiarly clear and elegant.’’—Troy Times. 


‘* What we have said of Dr. Hayes’s book, will, we trust, send many readers to ‘its 
pages. The Doctor’s heroism is remarkable, and he well deserves to be bracketed with 
the late Dr. Kane in Arctic honors.’”"—London Athenaum, 
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NOW !S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
THE NEW MAGAZINE!!! 
FRESH, BRIGHT, INSTRUCTIVE, AND ENTERTAINING, 


THE 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
KUL WU Sa Ku cdJ c LR VOLE ALM Key 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

falas L T ) ia y N T y) : al 20 
Messrs. HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, COMMENCING WITH JANUARY, 1867. 
Each Number is Altractively Illustrated, with at least one Full 
Page Humorous Cartoon, by H. L. Stephens, besides 
numerous smaller engravings. 
The Reading matter is carefully selected, and consists of original articles by eminent 
popular writers, treating on History, Narratives of Travel, Adventures in various coun- 


tries, Manners and Customs of Different Nations, Biographical Sketches, Natural History 
and Science, Music and Verse, Charades, Puzzles, Rebusses, ete. 


MMDETS. 0. 0... ec cre cc ccc ccesne coscrccceccccceccccscess $0.25 
Se NO SOM 6 ioc veinniedaiiediseteesananae Saadcnewaw ees 2.50 
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CLUB RATES: 

ANNAN ce sms niin tade tans eda can ee spe eetassenves seetedusauel 6.50 
Ce a Ree re ere cee rey eee ere Ree” 10.00 
Ten Copies, (and an extra copy gratis,)..........cccecccccsseccccces 20.00 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied with the Magazine one year for $2.00. 

Sample copies sent by Mail, postage paid, on receipt of Twenty Cents. 

aa Agents and Canvassers wanted in every part of the Country. Address 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW 


YORK. 
*.* Subscriptions may commence with any Number. 


July No. now Ready, commencing a new Volume. 


AMERICAN RE-PRINT OF 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
—OF— 
LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE, 
FOR THE HOURS OF RELAXATION. 
Every Number splendidly Illustrated with an average of Five Brilliant Full-page En- 
gravings, and several Wood-cuts interspersed throughout its pages. 
. NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Single numbers, 40 cents; Subscription for the year, $4.50; for the balf year, com- 
mencing with July, $2.50. Samples of the first number sent by mail, pre-paid,-on receipt 
of 30c. Riverside Magazine and London Society, to one address for the year, $6.00; for 


the half year, $3.00. Remit by mail direct to 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
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“TRUTH vs. MISREPRESENTATION.” 


The conclusive answer to the famous criticism of Messrs. Ivison, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co., 
completely turning the tables on those disinterested guardians of the public welfare, may be found 
in the July No. of the 


ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN. 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


This popular Journa! has just entered upon the Second Year of its existence, with every substan- 
tial token of the public approval. 


SUBSCRIPTION—TEN CENTS PER ANNUM. 
Th? July Number will be sent as sample, to any address, without charge. 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER : 

My Old Teacher, a Poem; The Assyrian Fish God; The Publishers and the Peabody Fund ; 
* Truch v3, Misrepresentation,’’ Chapter IL. or, ‘* The Boot on the other Lez; ”’ Prozress of Education 
in Missouri; Toe Neglest of Physical Sc.ence; The Future Ciiizen; Essential Points in Reading 
Books, Ei.; Courtesy among Publishers ; Chemistry made Feasible in Common Schools ; Common 
Errors in Geography—Monteith ; Grammatical Diagrams Justified—Jewell; Letter to a Teacher— 
Northend ; Answers to Correspondents; A Nation’s Text Books; ‘ Tonnage,’ or ‘‘ The Gross Weight 
of Learning ;’’ New Publications—National Series. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Assyrian Fish God. The Battle Field of Blenheim. A Scene in the Desert of Sahara. 
MUSIC, 
The Launch—Exercise Song for Schcols or Teachers’ Institutes, By Geo. F. Root. 


Contributions of Distinguished Teachers to VOLUME I, 
NOW COMPLETE AND SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 

Suggestions to Young Teachers, serial, Monteith. How to Teacn Penmanship, Beers. Music in 
Common schools, Fowle. Teachers Taught, Anon. The Olfice of English Grammar, Knap). A 
Teacher’s Opinion, serial, Anon. A Variable Science, Creveling. Map Drawing, Ripley. French 
Taught in the Vernacular, serial, Anon. School Government, Jewell. Composition, Wells. Learn- 
ing to Think, Anon. The Utility of Drawing, Clark. Lord Kames, Anon. ‘I'he Study of Grammar, 
McFarland. The Metric System, Davies. Spring Flowers, Wood. Gossip about Eminent Authors, 
and much other entertaining matter. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. L. 


The Cottage Well. ‘‘Knock Again.” The Earth’s Crust and the Cake. The Photographer. A 
Romaa School Boy. The Truthful Little Persian. An Arctic Winter. A Horseback Kide. View 
Among the Andes. Havoc of an Earthquake. ‘three Great Orders of ‘frees. A Lesson in Punctua- 
tion. A. S. Barnes & Co’s New Store. Sectional View of the Great Lakes. Artesian Wells. The 
Geysers. The Geysers llustrated. ‘Ihe Alps, with Glacier. View from Catskill Mountain House. 
Spring Flowers. 
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ainnaiein a : meuesitia 


To any further attacks which our slightly nervous neighbors may see fit to make upon us. As we 
cannot, of course, foresee what they will have to say, we ask the Public to suspend judgment in such 
case until they can hear our side of the story, which will appear, without fail, in the next ensuing 
number of the ‘‘ Publishers’ Official Organ,’ for which address 


A. §. BARNES & C0., 
Pablishers of the National Series of Standard School Books, 
111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, New York, 


g#- Descriptive Catalogues sent lo any address on application. 














THE HOWE 


SEWING MACHINES. 


=e 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 
IMPROVED, 1860, ’62, ’64, ’66. 





HIS long-established and popu'ar Machine has recently 

been re-modeled, enlarged, improved in many respects, 

and as at present constructed has no superior as a first-class 

instrument for family sewing or general manvfacturing, either 

in cloth or leather, and is now offered # the public on terms 
more liberal than heretofore. 

It has been the inventor’s aim to produce a single machine 
so simple in its mechanism as to come within the comprehen- 
sion of every onc, and at the same time beiug so delicate in its 
operation as to perform perfectly on the ligntest fabrics; still 
having strength sufficient for making any or every garment 
worn by male or female, and that he has succeeded to the 
fullest extent is amply testified to, in the rapidly increasing 
sales and popularity of the Machine wherever introduced. It 
ases ashort, straight and shank needle, with direct perpendic- 
ular action--bas a large shuttle, holding abundant thread— 
makes the Elastic Lock-Stitch, alike on both sides—uses a strong tension and draws up a tight sezm without 
breaking threads—has an adjustable head to prevent the missing of stitches—has a needle guard to prevent the 
breaking of needles—has the four motion drop feed, or the wheel fecd, at the option of the purchaser—runs rapid, 
light and smooth—in fact it possesses every re Wwisite for a first-class Machiae, and purchasers can be assured of 
its giving entire satisfaction in every department of application. 

Agents wanted throuzhout the Unitei States, and to whom unusually liberal inducements will be offered. 
All ageats can be supplied direct from this office. Seni for Circular, and address, 


A. B. HOWE, 437 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sole Proprictor of the Ilowe Sewing Machines. 














| The Allegany Academy of Music 
| School Song Book. 


A Singing-Book for Schools, Academies, Juvenile Classes, &c. 
i By A. N. JOHNSON. 


This is a very different work from any School Song-Book ever published. The following are some 
of its features : 
1. It contains 175 beautiful School Songs. 
2. It contains a much better method for teaching the notes than has heretofore been published. 
3. It contains lessons for the cultivation of the voice, which will improve learners in the use of the 


| voice in reading and speaking, as well as in singing. 

{ 4. It contains an ingenious arrangement called MUSICAL WORDS OF COMMAND, the primary design 
of which is to develop expression in singing ; but the practice is equally valuable in school discipline, 

{ because scholars trained to the instantaneous obedience they require will yield the same obedience 


to any other words of command. 
, 5. It contains exercise songs, calisthenic songs, marching songs, &c., for use as a relief from study. 


6. It contains an original and valuable arrangement for juvenile concerts. 
} Price, $5.00 per dozen. A copy for examination sent, postage paid, on receipt of 45 cents. 
; It is believed this will prove the most valuable song-book for schools ever published, because it 
i facilitates so many other school exercises besides singing. Teachers of schools, as well as music 
! ) teachers, are earnestly invited to send for a copy. Published by 


y. PAXTER_ g fro. 
At the Allegany Academy of Music, 
FRIENDSHIP, Allegany Co., N. Y. 
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FOR SALE BY 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome St., N. ¥. 
if WOODMAN & HAMMETT, 37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 
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(JUACKENBOS’S 


THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ARITHMETICGS. 


PRACTICAL, $1. ELEMENTARY, 60 cts. PRIMARY, 40 cts. 
To be speedily followed by a Mental and a Higher. 


5 Clear; thorough ; comprehensive; logically arranged; well graded; supplied with a great variety of 
examples ; exact in their definitions; brief in their rules; condensed and searching in their analyses : 
up to the times ; teach the methods actually used by business-men ; oblige the pupil to think in ‘spite 

: of himself; FIT THE LEARNER FOR THE COUNTING-ROOM &s no other series does; the only books that a 
progressive teacher can aflord to use; PERFECT text-books; WITH NO DEFEcTs. Such is the verdict 
pronounced by teachers on our new Arithmetics. Such are the features that make them superior to all 







others, and are introducing them into schools everywhere. 
















These are the only Arithmetics that recognize the great financial changes of the last five years, the in- 
crease in prices, the difference between gold and currency—that describe the different classes of U. 8. 
‘ Securities, and show the comparative results of investments in them. 
: Quackenbos’s Arithmetics (the whole Series or individual books) are pronounced THE BEST EVER 
4 PUBLISHED, by such cminent educators as 
t we 
‘ John C. Harkness, Principal of the Dela- Rev. J. H. Brunner, President Hiawassee 
‘ ware State Normal School. : College, Tenn. 
t E. D. Kingsley, Superintendent of Common (€, Holcomb, Principal Public School, Brook- 
: Schools, Columbus, O. . yn, N. Y. 
. Geo. W. bag Principal of High School, Ed- Alfred Kirk, Principal Third District, Colum- 
f gartown, Mass, — ae bus, O. 
: * U. Smart, Principal Classical Academy, Alle- W. BR. Coogan, Principal Academy, Gray 
ghany, Penn. vs : town, Tex. a ‘ 
Henry W. Fay, Principal Classical School, D. MeMurray, Principal of Academy, Union- 
Newport, R. I. : : ville, Iowa. . 
J. €. Ridpath, Superintendent of Public ‘’. WX. Barrows, Principal Classical School, 
Schools, Lawrenceburg, Ind. Walpole, Mass. 
J. Mi. Godbey, Principal Academy, Eagle David Co peland, President Hillsboro (O.) Fe- 
“ Mills, N. C. i male College. 
i AGENTS WANTED TO INTRODUCE THE ABOVE, 
f a —_>?eo 
UACKENBOSS GRAMMARS 
m UACKENBOSS GRAMMARS. 
An English Grammar................ cedesdcaee Qe 
First Book in Grammar .................. dade 00 
These books make thorough grammarians with half the labor to the teacher required by any other 
system. They are philosophical, clear, consistent, practical, bold in their reforms, make the learning 
ome of Grammar easy, make the teaching of Grammar a positive pleasure. Such is the testimony of our 
best educators, as shown by their letters in our Circular, where hosts of recommendations are published. 
er + 
pid TACKENBOS’S ELISTORIES 
UACKENBOSS ISTORIES. 
rl Primary History United States, For Beginners ......... ceceeee ss $1.00 
) e 7 _ * 
sale Illustrated School History Wnited States. Brought down to 
BOOS cccuidle ccc dcneciaes or esadecncquneueecacesaaa sen eee ae 
tudy. The Board of Education of the city of Brooklyn have recently adopted for their Common Schools, to 
the exclusion of all other text-books, Quackenbos’s Arithmetics, Grammars, Philosophy, Composition, 
and Rhetoric. The Arithmetics are also officially adopted for the Common Schools of the city of New 
York ; and the Grammar by the States of Maryland and California, the cities of Rochester, Charleston, 
— Columbus, and hundreds of other places. 
use it 
music We mail specimen copies of these standard books to any teacher or school officer on re- 


ceipi of one-half ihe above prices. A careful examination is all we ask. 
books when the best are within reach ? 


Why use inferior 


Introduction. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
443 & 445 Broadway, New York. 


Favorable Terms made for 
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Tue New AMERICAN 


PCHOOL PEsx AND PETTEE. 


(GEORGE MUNGER’S PATENT.) 


It is so constructed that desk and settee are INDEPEN- 
DENT and SELF-SUPPORTING. Settee stands close to desk, 
yet nowhere touches it: no movement of pupils on settee 
can * joggle’ the desk. Seat folds back to allow free ac- 
cess to desk, and make room for passage, gymnastic exer- 
cises, sweeping, etc. 

Back and seat of settee are curved to fit the natural 
curves of the body. It is the only school-scat made ** on 
Physiological principles.” It compels a natural, 
upright position, withont constraint or weariness. With 
it, the proper position is the easiest position. This can 
be said of no other. The settee stands firmly, and may 
be used as a movable settee, or fastened to the floor. 

Fig. 1 represents the desk and settee entire. 

Fig. 2 represents same with seat turned up. 

Fig. 3 represents settee alone. The Braces (a, a, fig. 3) 
support the seat, and serve to keep pupils within the line 
of the aisle, and clothing (of girls especially) in proper 
place. The Back-piece is strongly dovetailed to the stanch- 
lons, making the desk very firm. 

The wood-work of both desk and settee is dovetailed on 
the iron, so that warping is impossible ; and being fastened 
at one edge only, is free to shrink or swell without crack- 
ing. 

The peculiar attachment of wood and iron enables these 
desks and settees to be READILY TAKEN APART OR SET UP 
BY AN INEXPERIENCED PERSON. Jron-work corresponds 
in color with the wood, commonly chestnut or ash. The 
color of the wood gives alight and cheerful appearance to 
the school-room. This wood is not casily defaced by the 
inevitable bruises and scratches incident to school use. 
Desks and settees, however, are made of any kind of 
wood, to order, and of any required length. 

Fig. 4 shows desk and settee when apart for packing. 
Six desks and settees occupy when packed not more than 
space of one standing. This gives the New American 
Desk and Settee a decided advantage over all others 
in transportation, a large saving being effected, not only in 
bulk, but in classification of freight. When securely boxed 
they are shipped as ordinary freight, at less than one-third 
the rate charged for furniture. , 

The ordinary sizes are: For Grammar Schools, 42 in. 
long (fo in. more than usual) by 15 in. wide. For Pri- 
mary Schools, 36 in. long by 12 in. wide. 


Price, Grammar School Size, double desk .-.$4.00 
Primary x De eae Se 
Settees for either size, fortwo pupils-. 3.50 
Settees of this unrivalled style furnished in 
any lengths, per linear foot, at ---.-------- 90 


“eé 


Any of above made of Cherry, Black Walnut, 
Mahogany, or any other wood, at proportionate 
rates. 


SINGLE DESKS SUPPLIED WHEN WANTED. 
on Improved Teacher’s Desk in Preparation. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
430 Broome ST., New York. 
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FACTS AND THOUGHTS ABOUT REFORM SCHOOLS. 
II. 


HE most important principles seen in the workings of European 

Reformatories are perhaps these :—First, the family organization, 
which is finely carried out in the more modern schools. ‘The larger estab- 
lishments are subdivided into families of from ten to twenty members, 
each under the charge of its own officer or teacher. Family discipline, 
- family influence, family spirit are adapted with zealous care to these 
groups, with a ‘constant endeavor to afford the best possible substitute 
for the natural home of which the child has been deprived. 

Second, the training and motives of the teachers, who are thoroughly 
prepared for their work, under the eye of the Society, and often in normal 
schools annexed to the institutions. They devote themselves to the work 
from motives of christian philanthropy, and love and honor their calling 
though it brings but scanty remuneration, It is regarded as a field of 
labor requiring study and piety, as imperatively as that of the ministry. 

Third, the active interest and co-operation of women. They are not 
only largely employed as teachers and assistants in each institution, but 
outside, they collect funds, find employment for, and watch over those leaving 
its walls. Ladies of the highest grade in social life, pious, judicious and ener- 
getic, are in very large numbers patrons and helpers in these reformatories. 

Finally, European institutions are nearly self-supporting ; they continue 
to assist and influence their pupils through life, if necessary ; and are also 
peculiarly useful in the character of the industrial training which they give. 

Going back to earlier years, while England had only her preventive 
schools, and her one reformatory school for criminals whose punishment 
had ended, America may fairly claim in her initiatory movement to have 
included two principles not yet fully recognized in Europe. One was the 
commitment of young criminals directly to the reform school, instead of a 
prison, which was not adopted in Europe until the establishment of Metrai, 
in 1840. The other was that of assuming the legal guardianship and 
control of the children during their entire minority. The Reform Schools 
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* at New York and Philadelphia have this principle lying at the foundation 


of their system. Each child is virtually adopted by the institution, and 
provided for by it until coming of age. 

The agitation of the subject of juvenile reform in America was begun 
in New York. The attention of a young attorney, employed to defend a 
boy charged with stealing a canary bird, was so drawn to the evil conse- 
quences of sending such criminals to the common prison, that he prepared 
and read before the “ Society for the Prevention of Pauperism ” a paper 
which was laid before the public in their report for 1822. The result was 
the formation of the “Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents,” the first Board of Managers of which were selected in December, 
1823. They purchased a building formerly used as a United States 
armory, situated “at the junction of Bloomingdale and Old Post roads ;” 
and in March, 1824, the City Council donated to the Society the ground 
on which it stood. 

Here the “ House of Refuge” was opened, January Ist, 1825, by a 
public address, and received its first inmates in the presence of a large 
number of citizens, in the persons of nine filthy, vicious, little boys, brought 
in from the police courts. Many sneered at the project, many doubted, and 
for a few years the society struggled against disappointment and distrust. 
But for a period of over forty years its course has been steadily onward 
in ever-extending usefulness and success. Their present beautiful and com- 
modious edifice on Randall’s Island will comfortably provide for seven 
hundred and fifty boys, and two hundred and fifty girls, the buildings 
appropriated to each being entirely separate and distinct. ‘The two prin- 
cipal structures front upon the river, and form a fagade nearly a thousand 
feet long. All the interior arrangements are the result of careful study 
combined with long experience, and seem, in convenience, healthfulness, 
and beauty, as nearly perfect as possible. 

Early in the year 1826, a gentleman of Philadelphia, whose attention 
had not been arrested by the reform movement in New York, was ap- 
pointed one of a committee to visit the prisons of his own city by a society 
having in view the amelioration of the condition of prisoners. On his first 
visit he was shocked by the indiscriminate mixture of young and old 
offenders. The impressions and reflections of that occasion resulted in an 
effort to draw public attention to the subject. For forty years that earnest 
man has been connected with the cause then inaugurated, laboring with 
untiring zeal and faithfulness. A meeting was called, at which the lament- 
able state of juvenile criminals was portrayed, and the duty of educating 
and reforming them insisted upon. The public response was prompt and 
encouraging. A society was formed, officers selected, and funds solicited 
from state, city, and private sources, with such success that in 1827 a lot 
was purchased, and a building erected “at the corner of Francis’ lane and 
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the Wissahickon road, in Penn Township, Philadelphia County,” now the 
corner of Broad and Coates Streets, and Ridge Avenue. Then the spot 
was a lonely country neighborhood, the windows of the dormitories in the 
wall opening upon solitary fields ; now it is closely built, and the city 
stretches for miles beyond to the West and North. 

This institution, also called a House of Refuge, was formally opened on 
the 29th of November, 1828, by an address from John Sergeant, its first 
President. Ten days later, its first inmate was received, a boy of four- 
teen, found guilty of larceny, and committed to its care. The steward 
was heard to say, years afterwards, that during the one week in which 
that boy was the only inmate, he had more anxiety, care and solicitude 
than afterwards over a hundred. The number of children soon increased 
rapidly, and the success of the House became a subject of congratulation 
among its friends. 

In the year 1850, the department for colored children was opened, 
buildings having been erected in the north-west part of the city for its 
accommodation. It was soon found necessary to provide for the removal 
of the white department to a more commodious location. The erection 
of the present House of Refuge was commenced immediately adjoining 
that already occupied by the colored children. It was finished early in 
1854, and its. opening appropriately celebrated June Ist, of that year. 
This House now occupies an enclosure of six acres, including the colored de- 
partment, with tasteful and elegant buildings extending from Twenty-second 
to Twenty-fourth Streets, and from Parrish to Poplar. It is admirably 
planned, well heated, ventilated and lighted, and accommodates six hun- 
dred children. Not so imposingly beautiful as the one upon Randall’s 
Island, it is thought to be not inferior in any respect necessary to carry 
out the purposes of its erection. 

Among the earliest friends and prime movers in this cause in New York 
and Philadelphia, we find names that are associated with more than one 
philanthropic and benevolent enterprise. De Witt Clinton, Isaac Collins, 
Philip Garrett, Thomas Earp, Robert Vaux, James J. Barclay, and Samuel 
S. Wood, were names identified with these Refuges from the first,—two 
of which still stand upon the list of active managers of the House at 
Philadelphia. 

Both of these Houses of Refuge derive support from state and city 
appropriations, aided by private contributions and legacies. The largest 
of the latter, it is believed, was that of Frederick Kohne, Esq., who, by 
his will, left one hundred thousand dollars to the Refuge at Philadelphia. 
This bequest, first rendered available in 1851, was of great assistance in 
erecting and furnishing their new house a year or two later. 

Reformatories similar to these two have been established in nearly all 
our States, some having two or more within their borders. For our pre- 
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sent purpose these may be assumed as representatives of American reform 
schools, and we need give particular attention to only one or two others, 
which differ most from them in systems of instruction and influence. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


HERE are two ways of studying history. One is to look at it as 
a collection of facts, and the other is to see in those facts the pro- 
gress of ideas. A nation that has no ideas ean have no true history. It 
can only have annals, which teach no lesson, and are of little worth. But 
even here there is a science in their history, for there is a reason in their 
character or their circumstances for their not having a real history ; and 
where we can give reasons for any set of facts, we have a science begun. 
We never shall know the real history of any nation, or of the world, till 
we not only know what has happened, but also why it happened. And 
in history, as well as in everything else, we can find out the reasons for 
our facts, if we search for them in the right way. 

Now, when any nation grows, the conditions of its growth are always 
these :— 

1. The land in which it is to grow must be a good one either for farm- 
ing or for trading, and for defence against enemies. For if the land is 
not good for farming, so that the people may raise food for themselves, or 
for trading, so that they may buy it of others, enough people cannot live 
there to make a strong nation; and if they cannot defend themselves 
against others, they will not be a nation long. 

2. The people who live there must have the same language, and must 
be united in feeling, so that they can make one nation. <A great con- 
queror may hold many separate nations together by force ; but as soon as 
this force is taken away his empire will fall to pieces. Or, one nation may 
conquer another, and hold it for a while in subjection, but the two nations 
must either unite into one at last, and have the same language, and the 
same national feeling, or one of them will be driven out. A nation, to be 
a nation, must be united. 

3. The nation must have a good character. The people who make the 
nation must not be very wicked, or very cowardly, or very stupid, or they 
will soon be conquered by other nations, or will quarrel among themselves 
and split to pieces. 

4, A nation, in order to become a great nation, must have certain ideas 
or principles that are felt by all the people. The better and higher the 
principles, the better the people ; and the deeper these ideas are impressed 
upon the heart of every man in the nation, the greater the nation will be. 
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Now, if a nation has these conditions it will grow: ifitisina good coun- 
try, if the people are united, and are not wicked, or cowardly, or stupid, 
they will become a nation, and be one as long as they remain so. And if, 
besides, the people have some great idea, they will become a great nation. 
On the other hand, just as soon as a nation fails in these conditions of its 
life, it will decay and die. 

These conditions are fulfilled in the United States of America. Our 
country is the granary of the world ; our commerce whitens every sea. 
We have one language and one national feeling. In character we are 
enterprising, intelligent, courageous, afd as religious as any nation now in 
existence. Our fault and our danger, however, lies here,—that in our 
public policy we are not ruled enough by moral and religious considerations. 
We do not feel deeply enough that “ righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin 
is a disgrace to any people.” Still, we are learning this by experience. 

Now, these three conditions alone would be enough to make the people 
of the United States a nation, and to keep them a nation against any 
ordinary enemy. But to make a great nation, respected and honored by 
the other nations of the earth, we needed in addition to be inspired by 
some great idea. This idea we have. It is the idea of freedom for ail 
men. The idea of freedom alone is not a new one. The old Greeks 
fought nobly at Marathon and Thermopyle for the freedom of their coun- 
try. But they fought only for national, or rather, city freedom, and not 
for the freedom of each man from every other man. The old Germans, 
of whose blood the English and Americans are, would never allow their 
kings to be despots, and prided themselves on being freemen. But they 
confused the liberty of the state in the liberty of the individual, just as 
the Greeks had confused the liberties of the individual in the liberty of 
the state. To America it was reserved to carry out the idea of free men 
in a free state. We have fought for the freedem of our country from 
foreign oppression like the Greeks ; and, like the old Germans, our govern- 
ors are the honored servants of the people, not their masters. But we 
have not only united these two sorts of freedom in one ; we have also 
established the principle that all men should be free. It is this great 
principle of freedom that has made usa great nation. Even before it 
was perfectly carried out, while there were still slaves in some States, the 
idea of freedom was felt by the nation. 

Now, this idea of freedom for all was not revealed to us all at once. It has 
grown into shape with the growth of our nation. The beginnings of the 
idea were brought from England with the first settlers. It was this idea 
that caused our forefathers to throw off the oppressive yoke of England. 
It was this idea that made the free constitution under which we now live. 
The great rebellion was the struggle between this idea and the opposite 
idea of aristocracy and slavery, that had also been brought froma England 
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by others of the first settlers. The cause of freedom triumphed, and 
slavery was abolished. The worst forms of oppression have been done 
away with, though something still is left for us to do. 

When we tell how this idea of freedom has made and kept us a nation, 
how it has grown with our growth and strengthened with our strength, 
we tell the history of the United States. But if we would be truthful 
we must tell, too, where the people or the United States have been igno- 
rant of or have wilfully disobeyed their principle of freedom, and we should 
tell too how a Hand greater than that of man has guided us through all 
errors and dangers to the proud plate which our nation now holds among 
the nations of the world, as the great teacher of liberty to them all. For 

“ T doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns.” 

Thus far in the history of the United States there have been two great 
periods or cycles of history. If we compared the growth of our country 
to the growth of a man, we should say that it has passed through the 
periods of childhood and youth, and is now just beginning the stage of 
manhood. The period of childhood was while we were still governed by 
the mother country, until we achieved national independence and freedom 
for ourselves. The period of youth was while we were growing so rapidly 
from thirteen small colonies to thirty-seven great States: from three mil- 
lions to thirty-five millions. It was in this time, too, that our greet idea 
of freedom for all men grew up. What will happen in the cycle just 
begun, the period of manhood, history cannot say. But if we may judge 
the future by the past, the idea of freedom will be still further developed 
and applied, and also limited and guarded from its own extravagances. 

In each of these two cycles there have been three periods, which we may 
call the germinal period, the period of growth, and the period of fruit. 
The germinal period is the time when everything is beginning and shaping 
itself. The period of growth is when the country is increasing fast in 
wealth and numbers, and when the great ideas, that struggle for the mas- 
tery in the next period, are getting ready for the struggle. The period of 
fruit is the time when the ideas meet in open war, when men are com- 
pelled to take sides, and a short, sharp, and decisive struggle gives the 
victory to the idea which is to rule the next cycle. 

The first cycle begins with the settlement of the country : for the cen- 
tury previous was only preliminary work ; and it ends with the actual 
achievement of our independence at the Peace of Paris. The chief thing 
to be achieved in this cycle was independence, with liberty to grow: and 
everything tended toward that end. The germinal period began with the 
first settlements in 1607 and 1620, and ended with the oppressions of 
Andros, and the English and American revolution of 1688. Now came a 
century of material and moral growth,and everything was being prepared 
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for the struggle. The period of fruit brought this in the seven years’ war 
of Independence. 

The second cycle finds its principal achievement in the overthrow of 
slavery, securing complete liberty to every man. Connected with this was 
also the question of the powers of our government,—whether we were to 
be a nation or a confederacy. The germinal period beginning with the 
Peace of Paris, would end about 1830, when the two great questions of 
the period first took shape in the anti-slavery agitation and the nullifica- 
tion movement. The period of growth from 1830 to 1861 was charac- 
terized by rapid material growth, and the gradual formation of parties on 
the two great issues. The period of fruit began of course in 1861, and 
we may take the termination either in 1865, at the end of the war, or 
1866, the adoption of the anti-slavery Amendment. We have now begun 
the third cycle of our history, the cycle of manhood, and it bids fair to 
be a long and prosperous one. , 

This is an outline only of the philosophy of our history. There is no 
time here to go into the springs of our idea of freedom, to trace it to the 
English blood, and the Protestant ideas of our ancestors, as well as to 
the circumstances of the country here ; no time to weigh how much we 
owe to our schools, to our press, to our churches, to our railroads and 
telegraphs ; no time to trace more carefully the growth of the idea of 
freedom for all; no time to trace the struggle in which this idea triumphed. 
To do this would be to write the history of the United States. 

There are three ways of looking at a tragedy of Shakespeare’s, and 
three ways of looking at the history of a great nation. We may admire 
single lives, or single characters, or single scenes in the drama ; and we 
may study single acts, single periods, or single men in the history, without 
connecting these isolated facts into a whole. And so long as we do s0, 
the drama remains to us a collection of wise and Witty sayings, or a picture- 
gallery, and the history is only a chronicle, or a series of biographies. Or 
we may look at the drama or the history as an interesting story, teaching 
us certain lessons, if you please, but with no point of unity. Most histo- 
ries are now written from this stand-point ; and we have a right to demand 
that all histories should at least reach this standard. But the highest 
truth in history can only be found where the true unity is found,—in the 
idea that makes the history. Agassiz has shown us that we- cannot 
classify animals aright till we get at the idea that is worked out in them. 
Ulrici has shown us that we cannot understand a drama of Shakespeare 
till we get at the idea which Shakespeare meant to embody. So we can- 
not understand history until we grasp the ideas that underlie it and 
that make it what it is. Ideas are the life of a man, and ideas are the 
life of a nation. Most histories as now written are only materials for 
history. The body is there, but the spirit is gone. 
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THE INSTRUCTION OF THE PEOPLE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


TIT.—Popvunar Epucation 1s American Scuoots—/( Continued. ) 


66 S is the teacher, so is the school,” is the old saying. The char- 


acter of the large corps of teachers who have charge of these 
numerous schools, is no less amazing to a European than the general sys- 
tem of education. In the first place, instruction is largely intrusted to 
women. In 1861 there were in Massachusetts 4,000 female teachers, and 
only 1,500 male ; in New York, 7,853 male teachers, and 18,915 female ; 
in the schools of cities, excepting the principals and special masters, women 
only are employed. Thus, in Philadelphia, there are only 82 male teach- 
ers to 1,112 female; in the large schools of New York we find three 
gentlemen to twenty-one or two ladies. There is, however, a larger pro- 
portion of male teachers in the rural portions of the East, and especially 
in the Western States. 

Boys and girls attend the same schools, and belong to the same classes 
until the age of fifteen or sixteen years, and it is marvellous to see the 
young teacher maintain order in this group of pupils, many of whom are 
nearly as old as herself. “Some days after my arrival in America,” 
says a traveler who has made a careful study of this singular nation,* 
“T visited the academy of Westfield, a beautiful village on the shore of 
that inland sea called Lake Erie. At the house of the clergyman whose 
hospitalities I enjoyed, there lived a young lady of nineteen years, who 
was the mathematical teaeher at the academy, and a young man of twenty- 
three, who was studying for the ministry, but who, being poor, discharged 
the duties of servant in the family while he pursued his studies at the 
academy. In those spacious halls, where the light shone so pleasantly 
through the beautiful trees that surrounded the building, a hundred young 
pecple, the sons and daughters of farmers, were studying together. The 
young teacher had among her pupils bearded men, to whom she was 
explaining a problem of high mathematics with perfect clearness and sim- 
plicity.” 

This system presents many advantages ; first, that of economy, for a 
lady’s salary is (unjustly indeed) not more than a third as high as a gen- 
tleman’s, and this difference is considerable, since there are four or five 
times as many schools in America as in Europe. Besides, it is an estab- 
lished fact that woman has more power of communicating her knowledge 
to children than man. She has less stiffness, severity, and pedantry ; more 
patience, imagination, and gentleness. Endowed with maternal instincts, 
she wins the attention of her pupils, and the rudiments of education, ordin- 


* “The United States in 1861,” by George Fisch. 
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7. arily so tedious, become interesting. Grace and beauty add a secret charm 
to her lessons. School is no longer a gloomy prison, associated with 
weariness and punishment, dreaded by the child ; it resembles the domestic 
hearth where the sweet spirit of family affection presides, and the elder 
sister instructs her younger brothers and sisters. Here is a second advan- 


wl tage, of no less importance than the first. The teachers are almost all 
we young, because they generally marry after five or six years of teaching. 
al Now, the habits of order and command, the clearness of ideas, with the 
z power of expressing them, the superior education which they have ac- 
nd 


quired, fit them admirably to become mothers. By training the children 
? of others they learn to rear their own. 


_ The abiding impressions of school have much to do with that profound 
ch deference which is everywhere paid to woman throughout the United 
” States. Young men acquire the habit of submitting to the authority of 
'0- 


the ladies who instruct them, and the latter are accustomed to be obeyed. 
ly Hence arises in the former a sentiment of deference, in the latter a self- 
reliance which commands respect and protects innocence. American women 


oad are also generally better educated than the men, because the latter ordin- 
he arily engage, at an early age, in the pursuit of fortune, while the former, 
os free from such cares, can devote themselves to self-culture. In Europe, a 
a,” hoys’ school taught by a woman would be deemed unsuitable, and no father 
n° certainly would send his sons there. It might not, however, be impossible to 
of overcome this prejudice, and imitate America in this respect. The last report 
id of M. Natoli upon elementary instruction in Italy, informs us that this 
“a plan has been tried at Milan with complete success. He states that there, 
y- 


. as in the United States, the pupils progress more rapidly in their studies 
| under female teachers. Besides, as the salary paid by the towns to their 
teacher is unhappily too small, they obtain only very ordinary masters, 
tly : while for the same money they secure far more cémpetent women. The 


ng Italian report suggests another advantage of this arrangement. It enables 
he | them to dispense with ecclesiastical masters without increasing the expense, 
- | which is the stumbling-block in poor towns. 
asi | We will now notice a peculiarity of their system more singular than 
anything before mentioned. In the United States a teacher is appointed 
2 | for a year in cities, and for six months (a term) in the country. The whole 
“ial | corps of instructors is not changed, indeed, at the expiration of this period. 
ng | Efficient teachers are retained, and, as in cities, they receive very high, 
ab- | salaries, they often remain for many years ; but in the country there are 
ge _ very frequent changes. One proof of this is that the proportion of men 
a : and women employed in winter and summer is quite different. Thus 
ts, 


' in Massachusetts, in 1861, there were in summer only 472 male teachers, 
- | to 4,856 female, and in winter 1,508 males, to 3,886 females. The num- 
ber of the former increased 1,036 ; that of the latter diminished 970. In 
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summer, when the school is chiefly composed of girls and young lads, 
women mainly are employed ; in winter, when boys from twelve to six- 
teen years of age attend school, a larger number of masters is required. 
These teachers remain but a short time in this profession ; it is not for 
them a life-work as in Europe: it is a course of preparation for a more 
stirring career, a means of impressing upon their own minds more thorough- 
ly what they have learned by teaching it to others. Being in many cases 
the sons of farmers, they often, at the end of four or five years at most, 
collect their savings, go “‘out West,” purchase land, and devote themselves 
to the work of improviag it. The number of men and women who have 
taught for a longer or shorter period in public schools is incredible. Most 
of the distinguished men of the United States, in fact, have been school- 
masters. In the wealthiest society of the large cities former school-mistresses 
are continually found ; they can be recognized, it is said, by the correct- 
ness of their language, and the clearness of their ideas. The number of 
teachers that enlisted in the federal army is really wonderful. I have seen 
statistics upon this subject for but one State, Ohio, but that will enable 
us to judge of the others. In 1861 there were in Ohio 10,459 male 
teachers, and 4,617 of these entered the federal army in 1862, that is 
nearly half of the whole number. At the end of the year many had 
fallen upon the field of battle, but several had won very high rank ; four 
were generals and nine colonels. 

To train this numerous corps of teachers for their work, the different 
States have established within a few years excellent normal schools, in- 
structed by able and well-paid professors. The studies pursued are algebra, 
geometry, chemistry, astronomy, natural history, intellectual and moral 
philosophy, the elements of natural philosophy, the theory and history of 
the constitution of the United States, and the art of teaching. In Ame- 
rica it is believed that nothing is more conducive to elevation of soul and 
true religion, than the knowledge of the laws which govern the universe ; 
that chemistry is useful in all occupations, and especially in house-keeping ; 
that to govern children aright we must consider the forces that influence 
moral agents, and that a thorough mathematical training is essential to 
secure accurate habits and soundness of mind. It would seem to us that 
this curriculum was better adapted to a polytechnic school than to an insti- 
tution attended by young girls of not more than seventeen years, as well 
as young men. The pupils attend school six hours a day, the rest of the 
time they study at their rooms, where they are lodged and boarded for a 
hundred dollars a year.* A primary school is connected with the normal 
school, that the pupils may practice there what they have learned of the 
art of teaching. After recitation hours they assemble under the direction 


* It will be remembered that M. de Laveleye’s information was largely obtained from authorities 
dating before the war.—Ep. 
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of one of the professors, and discuss together some subject which is first 
developed by one of their number to the best of his ability. It is remark- 
able that even in the normal schools there are more women than men among 
the professors. To aid in the training of teachers there is also a singular 
and thoroughly American institution ; I mean teachers’ conventions. Du- 
ring the vacation the young teachers assemble in each county, under the 
direction of some well-known person interested in education. During the 
day they have lectures and practical exercises ; in the evening there is a 
meeting devoted to discussion. Every one has a right to speak in turn 
upon the topic assigned. Frequently the inhabitants of the town in which 
the convention is held tender their hospitalities to the teachers, and the 
railroad corporations furnish free return-tickets. It is evident that the 
whole community is deeply interested in the cause of education, and all are 
glad to promote its interests. 

The method adopted in America to train teachers may appear strange, 
but it is in harmony with the customs and institutions of the country. 
The aim is to impart to those who teach the qualities most highly esteemed 
by the nation,—self-reliance, individual energy, common sense, and readi- 
ness in public speaking. Let it not be forgotten that free speech is the 
motive power in republics, as force is that of despotic governments. Dis- 
cussion and the ballot are the channels through which the popular will is 
expressed. Since all have a share in the administration of public affairs, 
it is desirable that each should be able to say what he thinks, and to prove 
what he says. A foreigner is astonished to find that every man in the 
United States is an orator, good or bad, and to hear working-men express 
their views with perfect clearness. They have learned it at school. Ina 
country where half of the teachers voluntarily enlisted to defend, at the 
peril of their lives, a noble cause and the unity of their country, it may 
be said at least that they are men, and that they will develop manliness 
in their pupils. Their lack of experience is largely compensated, it ‘3 said, 
by this energy, this activity, this aspiration for perfection which charac- 
terizes youth. The dreary influence of routine is absolutely banished ; new 
life is constantly infused into the corps of teachers, which is thus in harmony 
with this young and vigorous nation, where all is continual life and ani- 
mation. 

What is taught in the common schools of America? First, as every- 
where, “to read, write, and cipher ;” next, far too much, it is said, of 
geography, a branch of knowledge very essential, however, to a nation 
which has a continent for territory, and two oceans for frontiers, and 
which, situated between Europe and Asia, carries on an extensive com- 
merce with the whole world; then a little geometry and linear drawing, 
especially as applied to surveying and architecture ; some notions of che- 
mistry in its relations to agriculture and the arts, a little astronomy and 
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physiology, something about the constitution—finally, music. More pains 
are taken than with us to give the pupils a therough acquaintance with 
their own language, and the reason for it is obvious. ‘The common school 
is attended by the children of all classes. Most of the leading men in 
the country have received no other instruction. It must, then, give to the 
child the knowledge which is essential in a country of universal suffrage, 
where working-men, like Lincoln, become the head of the nation, and 
show themselves worthy of being so. It is not sufficient for the child to 


’ be acquainted with his own language : he must know how to use it. No 


pains are spared to secure this end. Much attention is paid to elocution ; 
the pupils are made to recite poetry, and declaim passages in prose, espe- 
cially the speeches of the founders of Independence, burning with patriotism 
and love of liberty. The pupil is required to express his ideas upon a 
viven subject, then to maintain and defend them in a regular discussion, 
and, going perhaps a step too far, they do not hesitate to borrow subjects 
from the debates of contemporary politics. They are not contented with 
asking questions requiring only short answers ; the child is expected to 
state all that he knows upon a given topic, as, for instance, to relate the 
biography of a distinguished man. The object is to accustom the pupil 
to habits of connected thought, and to a clear and correct expression of 
his ideas. They endeavor to exercise the reasoning powers rather than 
the memory, and to train their pupils to become the worthy citizens of a 
free nation. 

The development of the physical powers is not neglected, although 
there is no gymnastic department, which is certainly a deficiency. Its 
place is supplied by special exercises, half-way between gymnastics and 
dancing, termed calisthenics. At certain hours all the children assemble 
in the large reception-room. A teacher takes her seat at the piano and 
plays a march. Then boys and girls, taking each other by the hand, form 
chains, circles, and all sorts of figures, recalling the evolutions of the ancient 
chorus. These exercises unbend the limbs, and impart agility and grace 
to all the movements of the body. Since the late war, boys are generally 
taught the military drill. The singing, the piano accompaniment, these 
varied exercises, break the monotony of school hours, and endear school 
to the children as a place of recreation. Far from suffering from these 
interruptions, the discipline of the school seems to be improved by them, 
It is often noted as a marked contrast that the Americans of the North, 
so stirring and restless in daily life, submit unhesitatingly to the majesty 
of law; in like manner their children, so independent, so free from paren- 
tal restraint, yield with exemplary docility to the regulations of school. 


Acesitaus being asked—What he thought most proper for boys to 
Jearn, answered—What they ought to do when they come to be men. 
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JOHN BOYD. 





’ CHAPTER XVII. 


HE Professor’s affairs seemed now indeed to be in a very prosperous 
condition. He had got rid of Miss Woodstock. With such an 
amount of influence he could, no doubt, do as he pleased with John Boyd. 
The latter had been rather stubborn, and, indeed, rather meddlesome. 
His refusal to serve as a witness against Miss Woodstock—his inter- 
ference in behalf of the boy Silkweed—these two acts were enough to try 
the Professor’s patience beyond endurance. So next morning when John 
entered the school-room he was received with a stare, in which there was 
a show of dignity and of threat—ferocity and browbeating, the Professor's 
enemies would have said. This was the prelude to more decided acts by 
which he was about to manage Boyd, and under which Boyd was to feel 
restive, and yet hold his tongue lest he should lose his place. Now 
there is something provoking in a stare that is designed, evidently, to 
frighten and overbear. It stirs the somewhat contrary elements of pride, 
disgust, and revenge. John mounted the platform and faced the Pro- 
fessor. “ Are you near-sighted ?” Beelen did not answer, but he continued 
to stare. John walked away to his room. Beelen followed him, white 
with rage. “What did you do that for?” he demanded. “ Do what?” 
Boyd asked, turning fall upon him. “I would have you to know—.” 
The Professor was continuing, when John interrupted him. “Now, sir, 
I shall know nothing that you would have me to know, and shall know 
ouly this, that if we are to confer together you must present the sem- 
blance, at least, of a gentleman. You may not be aware that [ 
already know what you would not have me.to know.” “ What—.” 
“Mr. Winthrop, and Mr. Paraxton, and Mr. Wellesley have conferred 
together.” Beelen’s face wore a ghastly look. “Mr. Winthrop ?— 
Mr. Wellesley 2” he gasped. “ Mr. Paraxton?” “ They compared 
notes last evening,” said John. “They sent for me.” “ What did they 
say ?” Beelen asked. ‘ What should they say? Your own memory and 
conscience tells you what—that you have been guilty of treachery and 
falsehood.” John Boyd turned and left the room. The Professor did 
not move from his place, but his eyes followed Boyd’s retreating figure with 
a baleful leok—not so mueh of personal hatred, as of wish that Boyd 
were out of the way. Rage was gone out of his heart. The wish was 
there that all who understood him might be blotted out of existence. He 
desired a world of strangers to live in. These men—these four, Winthrop, 
and Paraxton, and Wellesley, and Boyd, appeared hateful, rising before 
his vision against him. They would be sure not to let him alone. They 
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would talk, they would thwart, they would crush! If they could only 
be cut off !—yes, hewn in pieces, he would have them, if need be. All 
this was a mad whirl within him as he stood there, till there came the 
cooling, quieting thought that many would not believe them, many would 
show their sympathy for him, even, and would help him on. The ghastli- 
ness departed from his face before a liquid smile of relief with which he 
advanced inte the assembly-room, feeling kindly disposed to the whole 
race, as it were,—even to John Boyd, whom he would endeavor to bring 
back to allegiance, since he, too, now seemed to have gathered strength. 
It was the strong towards whom Beelen would be kind. That John had 
been sent for by these gentlemen, that they had directly communicated to 
him what Beelen had been secretly whispering against him, and that, as 
was evident, they had avowed to John their discredit of Beelen’s insinua- 
tions, indicated that Boyd commanded their confidence. 

But when he reached the assembly-room, the scene that presented itself 
there somewhat modified his intention of proceeding at once to conciliate 
Boyd. He discovered Boyd and a stranger confronting each other, with 
looks that indicated plainly that there was trouble between them. Seated 
in a chair by the Professor’s desk was Mr. Pragge, looking marvellously 
blank. Beelen took a chair beside this gentleman, whereupon the coun- 
tenance of the latter seemed to recover somewhat of its intelligence. Mr. 
Pragge opened his eyes, looked up, bowed and shook hands, and then 
glanced significantly across to where Boyd and the stranger were standing. 
The Professor looked, as Pragge suggested. Immediately their heads 
drew together, and they talked in a low tone. Perhaps the Professor 
had detected an element of weakness in Boyd’s affairs, which would modify 
the necessity of seeking a reconciliation with him. He would weigh that 
matter fully before acting. 

Meanwhile Boyd was seen to stretch himself to his full height and 
face the stranger with an independent and proud look. The latter 
looked baffled and chagrined. A chuckle from Pragge caused the Pro- 
fessor to turn his eyes to him. “That is Tilden Boyd,” said Pragge, 
explanatorily. “ Mr. Boyd’s brother?” asked the Professor. “ His 
cousin,” said Pragge. “He has felt himself aggrieved by some very 
curious reports that are circulating about the pretty little rural community 
where he lives, and where Mr. Boyd lived before he came here. “ Reports ?” 
questioned the Professor eagerly. ‘“ Yes,” said Pragge, “ you see Tilden 
has bought John’s old place,—house, land, and all. A.beautiful place, 
sir,—old, it is true, but age has developed the trees, and has not impaired 
the oaken skeleton of the house. You've seen such old houses, Professor ; 
there are a number of them in Wye ; there is one next—.” “Did you say 
these reports—.” “Pardon me ; yes, well, as I was saying—. Look !” 
They not only looked and saw, but they listened and heard. “Your in- 
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sinuations are nonsensical,” said John to Tilden. ‘There was a time when 
they might have annoyed me; but now—. Pshaw! Enough has been 
said. I have acted honorably and fear nothing. You have snapped up 
my house ; go live in it. It is a house—that’s all. I have left to me 
my soul and conscience. Now, go, Tilden.” 

John glanced around and saw Beelen and Pragge. He turned away 
and entered his own room. The Professor and Pragge resumed their 
talk. In a little while Beelen sought Boyd in his room. The latter was 
seated at his desk engaged in reading a book. He looked up at the smirk- 
ing Professor with a supremely indifferent and unpersonal expression of 
countenance. “I have thought, h’m’m, Mr. Boyd,” said the Professor 
blandly, “ that it is best for us to live peaceably together—.” “TI agree 
with you there,” said John. “ Well, then, it is understood that, h’m ’m, 
that—.” “There may be seeming peace without settlement. When you 
wish to settle, come. Seeming peace, I grant, I know not how far I could 
endure. You had better not try me again.” ‘Sir, I will not have—. I 


‘mean, h’m’m—. I don’t think you and I could quarrel, ha, ha, ha !— 


Mr. Boyd, I have a book that I know you would be pleased with, being 
interested in curious questions. I—I’ll bring it.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tuat morning, after the religious exercises, which were peculiarly unctu- 
ous and admirably fitted to the occasion—the Professor thanking God 
that justice was done in the earth—a whisper went round among the boys 
of “‘ Where’s Miss Woodstock?” Her class put the question to Beelen, 
when he entered the room to make such arrangements as her absence ren- 
dered necessary. He looked softly stern, and made no reply. But at 
recess the news of her dismissal reached their ears, demoralizing them 
quite completely. Disorder is a sure attendant in a school where displea- 
sure towards those who have the management is rankling in the hearts 
of the pupils. Fear cannot suppress it. It will work, covertly before the 
teacher’s eyes, rampantly behind his back. It was so here, and Beelen 
saw it was so. He tried blandness and fun, and their hearts retorted 
“Qld Hyp.” He scowled and stared ; this was consistent with his cha- 
racter in their eyes. He flogged some ; this was still more fully consistent. 
Nothing but his getting Miss Woodstock back, and falling down on his 
knees before her in the presence of the whole school, and a subsequent 
period of probation, would have produced content among them. 

One day, shortly afterwards, the Professor handed a letter to Mr 
Pragge, with whom he had been conversing, and said, “ Here is a letter 
T’ve just received from my neighbor next door, Mrs. Bolles, inviting me to 
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be present at a little social gathering there this evening. Being somewhat 
of a public man, you know, I often receive invitations of this sort from 
those who know me, but whom I do not know. It is pleasant thus to 
have the good will of our neighbors and the community. Mr. Bolles has, 
I believe, but lately moved to this part of the town.” “’Tis strange,” 
said Pragge, “I, too, am invited.” “ Ah,” said the Professor, with a 
genial smile, “then we shall have the pleasure of each others’ company 
there.” “Shall we go together?” said Pragge. “T’ll call for you.” 

That evening a party with expectant looks sat in Mrs. Bolles’ parlor. 
It consisted of several young ladies with their brothers, formerly members 
of the Wye Institute ; some fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, cousins, and 
friends of pupils ; a bevy of girls and boys ; Mrs. Crane, and Mr. Magg- 
well, Henry Crane’s uncle ; Mr. and Mrs. Tisdon, with their expelled son, 
Thomas; Golden Hair; Mr. Winthrop, the Superintendent; Millie 
Boyd ; Solon Salton ; John Boyd ; Mrs. Pillott ; Miss Woodstock, and an 
elderly gentleman, with a huge red sandstone face bulging amidst a mass 
of granite hair and whiskers. A young gentleman, who bore a resemblance 
to the elderly one, enough so to be his son, was conversing with Millie, 
and Solon was eyeing them askance. 

It was noticeable that the guests were arranged in semicircles, so that 
their faces were all turned to two vacant chairs. The door bell rang, 
whereupon there was a rustle among the guests, and then each assumed a 
listening attitude while Mrs. Bolles stepped into the entry. She presently 
introduced Mr. Pragge and Professor Beelen. There was another rustle, 
a few titters, and then a dead silence. The Professor bowed, but Mr. 
Winthrop alone responded to the bow. Then Beelen approached a cluster 
of young men, formerly his pupils. “Iam glad to meet you here—,” he 
was going on to say, but they suddenly turned their backs upon him. He 
stood a moment or two, and then advanced to Mrs. Pillott. She was 
pale, and fluttering, and shrinking, and repellant. What was the matter? 
Miss Woodstock was conversing with Mr. Brookhouse, the elder, and the 
eyes of both were fixed upon him. Mrs. Bolles came and conducted him 
to one of the vacant chairs. He acknowledged her politeness with a low 
bow. Pragge took the chair beside him. Mr. Winthrop was seated on 
the other side. A little boy wandering that way chanced to stand within 
Beelen’s reach, and he leaned forward and put his arm around the boy to 
draw him near. “Don’t !” said the boy, squirming to get away. “ Let 
me go. I don’t like you.” Beelen withdrew his arm and glanced around, 
and found the eyes of the whole company fixed upon him. He sat upright 
@ moment or two, looking rather ghastly ; then he recovered himself, and 
turned to converse with Mr. Winthrop. It is almost incredible, but the 
facts must be stated. He talked about John Boyd, and he electioneered 
for himself. “can hardly say that Mr. Boyd improves,” he murmured 
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in Mr. Winthrop’s ear, and Pragge drew his chair closer as though to 
listen. ‘‘ He seems to know some things well. But he—ha—he will not 
do for that place.” “His name,” suggested Mr. Winthrop, “has been 
mentioned as a candidate for the principalship of the new Saturday 
School.” “ H’m’m,—ha !—well—ha, ha !—you must judge for your 
selves, you know. I wouldn’t say anything to injure him. Indeed, as 
you know, I have several times praised him. I would have people find 
him out themselves. His views of teaching—ha’a—. Has he ever stated 
them to you? You would, I think, find them one-sided. His plan he pro- 
posed to me the other day—a queer out of the way plan—, ha’a!— ‘I 
would teach in that way,’ he said, ‘if I had control of matters’ Ha’a! 
you see what he would do. And his theology is heterodox. Pupils are 
susceptible, you know. You see, he would lead their minds astray, ha’a!” 
“That would be the most ungodly godliness,” was a remark that hereupon 
seemed to fall from Mr. Winthrop’s lips. The Superintendent, however, 
looked surprised, and turned his eyes towards Pragge. That gentleman 
was looking very blank and innocent. “ Yes,” said Beelen, emboldened 
by the remark, and evidently resolved upon clinching it with a home 
thrust ; “to appoint him would be a breach of trust on the part of the 
Board.” “A wilful, deliberate, wicked, false and fraudulent act, instigated 
by the devil.” This remark again seemed to come from Mr. Winthrop. 
He glanced around him, and then at Pragge, who seemed now to be dos- 
ing. ‘For an unqualified man like that,” continued Beelen, “ to allow his 
name to be mentioned, is against him.” “A complaint ought to be 
entered against him in the very next prayer.” “Sir!” “ A complaint, I 
say, ought to be entered against him to the Board, and at the very next 
meeting.” ‘O, well,” murmured Beelen, “ we are directed to be long 
suffering. I—I don’t wish to say anything to injure Mr. Boyd ; but for 
the good of the community I feel it to be my duty to add that he, as well 
as my late female assistant, advocates the drama—recommends theatrical 
performances !” “QOh’h!” “ As a Shakspearean scholar, I myself might 
perhaps appear a little inconsistent here. Let me add, then, in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, that I am about preparing for publica- 
tion an expurgated edition of Shakspeare, from which I shall purge, 
among other things, that portion of Shakspeare’s writings commonly 
known as ‘The Seven Ages,’ and beginning, ‘ All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players,’ and so forth, since it seems to 
encourage dramatic performances. H’m’m! Let me say, in connection 
here, that Mr. Boyd is, as I understand, disposed to plagiarism ; he claims 
as his own, as I am told, the new criticism which I had the honor first to 
have uttered—h’m’m! Plagiarism is one of the faults which I have 
always most severely punished my pupils for, in case I detected any of 
them at it. And, too, besides his advocacy of the drama, Mr. Boyd 
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countenanees dancing—.” “ Oh’h !” was groaned from the direction of 
Mr. Winthrop.” Again Beelen stared ; Mr. Winthrop looked hard at 
Mr. Pragge ; and Mr. Pragge looked dead. A gentleman was observed 
to be making his way through the company, bringing his chair with him. 
Presently he planted his chair directly before Beelen, and leaned forward 
with his body and neck stiff and straight. It was the father of Thomas 
Tisdon, the expelled boy. ‘ How do you do?” said he to Beelen. ‘“ Ah, 
how do you de?” responded Beelen sociably, and he extended his hand. 
Mr. Tisdon did not take it. ‘ Well,” said Mr. Tisdon, “ you got the best 
of it. A just procedure, just, just. Yes; well, that’s how it ought to 
be. A big man ought always to have the advantage over a woman. 
Self-interest protects the protected, and strikes down the unprotected. 
You would have lied against them to some purpose. Now, you'll lie for 
them. There’s where you had the advantage, eh, wasn’t it? Ha, ha, 
ha! Good. A man, like a nation, should go iron elad and gunned.” 
Mr. Tisdon arose gravely, took up his chair and walked away. Another 
gentleman was at hand to take his place. He bore a striking resemblance 
to Golden Hair. “ Beware of envy,” said this gentleman, seating himself 
before the Professor. ‘“ Your success will make to you enemies. J have 
come to admire you. Admiration as well as envy rewards success. Be- 
tween you and me—and the post—lI say this of course eonfidentially— 
lobbying—lobbying’s the thing. Lay pipes, pull wires, and, above all 
things, lobby.” This gentleman also withdrew. The elderly gentleman 
now arose and walked forward, and stood with his arms akimbo before 
Beelen, and surveyed him a while without speaking. The Professor 
arose from his ehair. ‘Iam Mr. Brookhouse,” said the elderly gentle- 
man, looking upon Beelen in a frightfully grim way for an evening party. 
His red sandstone face stood out menacingly, like a boulder, and seemed 
to be threatening to fall out of its granite setting. ‘And this is Pro— 
fes—sor Beelen !” he ejaculated. “Hem’m, h’m’m! I have desired to 
look upon the man. Pro—fes—sor !—A high title. Hem’m!” That 
“‘hem’m” had a horridly ominous sound. “A title such as belongs only 
toa most select few among the most matured and the most profound of 
the select scholars of any land. Hem’m’m, h’m’m! A title—.” The 
voice of the elderly gentleman was a terrible double bass ; and he moved 
now and then as though to settle himself firmly in his position—“ A title 
such as implies the possession of the highest, the most shapely and majestic 
humanity as well as seholarliness. A title that I have known men not to 
dream of, though College bred, and Seminary bred, and German University 
bred, and bred in twenty years of subsequent enthusiastic study in a 
specialty.—Here, then, we have a veritable Pro—fes—sor |!” The plea- 
sures of knowledge are great,” remarked Beelen. “And the impudence 
of ignorance unbounded,” added the elderly gentleman. “ Yes—yes,” 
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responded Beelen ; “and it is our duty to rebuke it.” Mr. Brookhouse’s 
grey whiskers bristled, and his gray eyes stared. Drawing in his breath 
until his deep chest protruded, he puckered his lips, and let out the breath 
in a prolonged whistle. “Although,” said Beelen, “you are not a pro- 
fessor, you yet, perhaps, can in large measure sympathize with me in my- 
feelings towards upstart ignorance.” Mr. Brookhouse stared as though 
struck dumb. Then he glanced around, from eye to eye, as though in 
amazement, and at last he breathed the words, “Jupiter Ammon, grant 
us some faculty of comprekending impudence !” ‘“ We require,” imme- 
diately added the Professor, “much of that faculty. You seem, Mr. 
Brookhouse, to have met with much of the imapadence of pretentious 
people, and, perhaps, have been, as I have, much annoyed by it. I don’t 
know, however, but that we professors have learned to view it more 
philosophically.” Miss Woodstock hereupon stepped up and whispered 
something in Beelen’s ear. He shrivelled. His limbs moved with a 
crawling motion. The dark blood rushed up his neck into his cheek, not 
in a blush but in an inflammation, and then settled purple at the corners 
of the jaws, leaving the face ashen and spotted. Suddenly the gas went 
down to a blue speck, leaving the room dark. There was a sound as of 
persons moving, and presently the gas rose again a little, lighting the 
room dimly. Just before Beelen’s eyes stood a small white figure, with a 
pale face. It was Henry Crane. 





GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 
I.—INFINITIVES SUBJOINED TO OTHER VERBS. 


ENNIE, in his English Grammar (page 108), published nearly forty 
years ago, lays down the following rule: “After the past tense, the 
present infinitive, and not the perfect, should be used.” And a recent 
American writer on the English language echoes the same idea thus,— 


“The use of a verb—any verb—in the past tense, with an infinitive in the 
past tense, is one of the blunders that may be found on almost every page 


of English literature.” In the first place, the latter assertion is too sweep- 
ing. Page after page of correct writers, like the author of Junius’s Letters 
and Lord Macaulay, or Prescott and Bancroft, may be searched in vain 
for it. And in the second place, the construction referred to is not neces- 
sarily a blunder. A little reflection upon the philosophy of expression, and 
a little examination of good English, would have led the former writer to 
modify his rule somewhat, and the latter to be more guarded in the utter- 
ance of his condemning generalities. It is true, the examples these writers 
adduce in proof of their position, are examples of incorrect syntax. We 
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would not, for a moment, be regarded as countenancing such improprieties 
as, “I intended to have written you last week ;” ‘‘ Swift, but a few months 
before, was willing to have hazarded all the horrors of a civil war.” Such 
mistakes are too common, even among those who pass for good writers 
and speakers ; nor can they be too carefully guarded against.* But to 
say that “the use of any verb in the past tense, with an infinitive in the 
past tense, is a blunder,” is to speak without due consideration, to utter 
an exceedingly crude remark, calculated to misguide those whom it aims 
to instruct. ; 

When we wish to express, by an infinitive, what is contemporaneous 
with, or subsequent to, the time implied by the leading verb, the infinitive 
should, of course, be in the present tense. Hence we should say, “I in- 
tended to write you last week.” Or, to modify Lennie’s rule, we might 
say, “ After a past tense [of a verb whose meaning can not refer to a past 
act or state, but looks forward to a future act or state,] the present and 
not the perfect, infinitive should be used.” Such verbs are the following : 
to aim, begin, command, consent, desire, design, endeavor, expect, hate, 
hope, intend, mean, offer, propose, purpose, seek, try, want, wish, and, in- 
deed, the great majority of those verbs that admit an infinitive after them. 

But there are also other verbs which, though ina past tense, may be 
followed by a perfect infinitive. 

1. Among these are the words ought and durst. Originally these were 
imperfect tense forms only ; but at present they are used in either the im- 
perfect or the present, according to circumstances. In fact, the tense of 
the former of these verbs, as now used, can be determined only by that of 
the infinitive that follows it. ‘“ You ought [Present] to go.” “ You 
ought [Imperf.] to have gone.” In the imperfect it always precedes the 
perfect infinitive. The other, though often followed, when in the imper- 
fect, by a present infinitive, is not unfrequently attended properly by a 
perfect infinitive. Examples: “I durst have denied that, before you were 
so choleric.” (Com. Err. IL, 2.) 

“‘ Cass. When Cesar lived, he durst not thus have moved me.” 

“ Bru. Peace, peace! you durst not so have tempted him.” (J. Ces. 
IV., 3.) 

The same remark might be extended to the imperfect tense forms 
might, could, would, and should—‘ He might have been there,” being 
really an imperfect tense (might) before a perfect infinitive (to have been.) 

2. If the leading verb is in a past tense, and the infinitive properly 
expresses what happened before the time implied in that leading verb, 


*The same mistake —that of improperly connecting together past tenses—is often made when the 
latter verb is in some other mode than the infinitive. It was only the other day we read, in a New 
York literary weekly, the following sentence: “We were in hopes that, when the Herald was 
installed in its new and splendid building, its proprietor would have set an example which no one is 
better able te do.” 
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then the perfect infinitive should be used. Examples :.“ He appeared to 
have died from poison.” “He seemed to have been drinking.” “ Pitt 
was in the right when he declared Walpole to have been an excellent 
minister.”—Macaulay. ‘“‘ He used his power in such a way as clearly proved 
him to have sought it from a wish to establish for himself a great and 
durable reputation.”"—Ditto. “She seemed for the time to have lost the 
power of hoping for better days.”—Boyd’s Graver Thoughts. ‘From the 
conversation I once had with him, he appeared to have studied Homer 
with great care.”—Campbell’s Rhet. ‘It would have been more decent 
in you fo have called this dishonorable transaction by its true name.”— 
Junius’s Let. ‘“ When the pardon of McQuirk was the principal charge 
against you, it would have been but a decent compliment to your grace’s 
understanding to have defended you upon your own principles.”—Ditto. 

Now, suppose a young writer were to take for his guide the principle 
that a past tense should never be followed by a verb in the perfect infini- 
tive. What beautiful work he would make in attempting to express him- 
self! ‘‘He appeared to die from poison.” “ He seemed to be drinking.” 
That is to say, he desires to speak of an act belonging to a time prior to 
that of the leading verb, which itself expresses a past time, and yet makes 
the former contemporaneous with the latter, if not subsequent to it. Then, 
the impropriety of the present infinitive in sentences like those from Junius, 
will be seen by substituting the present infinitive, and transposing the 
words, thus: “Zo call [now] this dishonorable transaction by its true 
name, would, [on some past occasion} have been more decent in you !” 

3. A word in regard to the words remember and recollect. When 
remember means “ to bear in mind, not to forget,” it takes the present in- 
finitive. “Remember éo call, on your return.” “ Will you remember fo 
ask for the bundle?” But when it means “ to recall to mind, to recol- 
lect,” it has reference to something past. If, then, it be followed by a 
verbal—an infinitive or a participle—the latter’ should be in a past tense, 
not in the present. “I remember to have seen it somewhere remarked,” 
&c.—Campbeli’s Rhet. ‘I remember having seen her several years ago.” 
To “ recollect ” anything that is occurring at the time of recollecting it, is 
simply an impossibility. The noticing of a thing at the time of its occur- 
rence is an act of perception, not of recollection. Hence a use of words 
like the following is clearly incorrect. “I remember a great man coming 
[to have come, or else, a great man’s coming] to my house at Waltham.’ 
“We well remember hearing [having heard, or to have heard] the author, 
several years ago, urge most strongly the cultivation of the faculties of 
observation in very young children.” 

What is true of remember in this sense, is true also of recollect. When 
it takes an infinitive, that infinitive should be in the perfect tense. On 

the same principle, it is incorrect to say, “I have some recollection of see- 
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ing him yesterday.” It should be “some recollection of having seen him 
yesterday.” 

The natural inference from the foregoing facts is, that, if a past tense of 
recollect, or of remember meaning “to recollect,” is used before another 
verb, the latter should be in a past tense. But as it is not customary to 
use an infinitive, but rather a participle, after a past tense of these verbs, 
that participle should be the perfect, not the present. “ He remembered 
having met me in Rome.” “They then remembered having been duly 
notified of the fact.” “He remembered to have met me,” can hardly be 
called improper ; the most that can be said is, that it is not idiomatic. 
Instead of these forms, we could, of course, say, “ He remembered that he 
had met,” &c. “They recollected that they had been notified,” &e. In 
this form of expression, which probably most persons would employ rather 
than the participial, a past tense, not a present, is given to the latter 
verb, as should be, let the form of the sentence be what it may. 





PALAFITTES, OR LACUSTRINE HABITATIONS OF THE 
LAKE OF NEUCHATEL.* 


OR many years the existence of piles or posts in the Swiss lakes, 
projecting one or two feet above the bottom but not reaching the 
surface of the water, was known to fishermen of the districts. Curious 
excursionists frequently stopped and wondered what folly had induced men 
to sink piles at such localities. From the ooze implements of stone toge- 
ther with stag’s horns and strange utensils were drawn up, and large heaps 
of stones were found here and there a few inches below the surface of the 
water. These were objects of curiosity, and were accounted strange ; this 
was all. No one knew anything of their age, and the oldest fisherman 
could only say that they were very ancient. In the winter of 1853-4, at a 
season of unusually low water, M. Ferdinand Keller happened to pss through 
Zurich, and tc visit some works then in process of erection upon the lake- 
shore. There he saw decomposed posts, rude arms and instruments, frag- 
ments of unglazed, half-burned pottery, which had been drawn from the 
muddy bank. Examination showed that the arms and pottery were 
accumulated around the piles, and were limited to a particular stratum 
about two feet thick, which has since been termed the “ archeological 
stratum.” The posts were evidently intended to support dwellings, which 
must have been built in and on the water, for the piles do not project 


* “ Palafittes, or Lacustrine Constructions of the Lake of Neuchatel.’”” By E.Desor. Smithsonian 
Report for 1865. 


“ Study of High Antiquity in Europe.”” By A. Morlot. Smithsonian Report for 1864. 
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beyond the surface, and are in many cases several feet below it. The 
quantity of debris shows that the inhabitants frequently found refuge in 
these lacustrian habitations, if indeed they did not reside in them altogether, 
and is proof of a prolonged residence. Mr. Keller communicated the re- 
sults of his observations to the Archeological Society of Zurich. The 
other lakes of Switzerland were examined, and numerous traces of similar 
constructions were discovered in nearly all of them. Many reports were 
issued, and a strong impetus was given to archeological studies. ‘The 
best results were obtained in Lake Neuchatel, where were discovered four- 
teen stations of pile-works, which have yielded an abundant harvest. 

A careful examination of the specimens obtained in the Swiss Lakes, 
and a comparison of them with remains taken from the Kjock-kenmeedings 
of Denmark, shows that they are not all of the same period. They 
occur in a definite order ; in some of the stations implements of stone or 
horn only are found; in others, weapons of bronze, with utensils of the 
same metal ; while in a third class, iron and bronze instruments occur 
together. Clearly these could not have been contemporaneous. They 
evidentiy point to three different stages of development, an age of stone, 
an age of bronze, and an age of iron. 

It may be thought absurd that men should establish their habitations 
on the water when they had opportunity to build on the land, but these 
ancients were not alone in this habit. “There are populations of the 
Pacific ocean among whom this usage exists at the present day. The 
Indians of Venzuela construct their cabins preferably on the water, as a 
refuge from the flies. According to Herodotus, the Peonians of Lake 
Prasias (in Thrace), constructed their habitations in the following man- 
ner: Upon tall posts in the lake they fixed a scaffolding, which commu- 
nicated with the shore by a single bridge. Each had his cabin with a 
trap-door opening upon the lake, and lest the children should fall into 
the water through this aperture, their feet were tied with a cord. Hippo- 
crates says that the riparians of Pharos lived in marshes, where they 
inhabited houses of wood and of reeds above the water, traversing the 
river in pirogues: their health suffered much from this kind of life.” 


Tar AcE or STONE. 


In Lake Neuchatel, stations of the stone age are less numerous than in 
Eastern Switzerland, only twelve having been discovered : but their char- 
acteristics are so peculiar as to admit of easy identification. They are 
usually smaller than those of succeeding ages, are nearer to the shore, and 
are scldom more than seven feet below the surface of the water. The 
piles are larger than those of the bronze age, being frequently entire 
trunks ten to twelve inches in diameter, and are on a level with the bot- 
tom. They are surrounded by heaps of stones, evidently intended to 
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sustain them, as they could not readily be driven into the hard bottom of 
the lake. In some parts, where the bottom was of ooze, into which the 
posts could readily sink, these heaps or steinbergs (stone hills) are absent. 
That they are not fortuitous collections, is sufficiently apparent from the 
shape and arrangement of the stones. The stones were carried from 
the shore in pirogues, or hollowed trees, some of which still exist ; one, 
loaded and stranded on the shore, was found at Lake Bienne. 

These steinbergs, which in the age of stone vary in size from one hun- 
dred and eighty to two hundred and fifty feet in diameter, do not neces- 
sarily imply the existence of habitations on the water. By some it has 
been supposed that at the time of their construction the water was much 
lower than at present, and that the artificial islands were either places for 
refuge or resorts for festivals and entertainments. This hypothesis accounts 
in measure for the astonishing quantity of bones accumulated during this 
period. The single station, of the stone age, at Concise, has furnished 
more bones than have been obtained from all the bronze stations com- 
bined. 

At different stations of the stone period in various parts of Switzerland, 
bones of the following animals have been identified: the bear, badger, 
martin, ermine, otter, polecat, fox, wolf, dog, cat, hedge-hog, beaver, squir- 
rel, horse, hog, wild boar, elk, stag, roe, fallow deer, sheep, bison, urus, 
goat, and the common ox. These comprise, for the most part, such ani- 
mals as still inhabit European forests. Two varieties of the common ox, and 
three of the hog, have been distinguished. There is no reason to believe 
that the hog was domesticated. The Neuchatel stations have thus far 
yielded no human skeleton. In fact, only one skull, certainly belonging 
to the stone age, exists, and it, unfortunately, is imperfect. It is that of 
an infant, and appears to be midway between the long and the short 
heads. From inspection of the weapons and utensils of this age it is im- 
possible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion respecting the culture of 
the tribes. Judging from the materials, horn and stone, of which the 
implements are made, we might suppose the inhabitants of the steinbergs 
to be little farther advanced than the savages of the Pacific ocean. Such 
a conclusion would doubtless be unjust, for they put these materials to 
singular profit. The arms are lances, bows and arrows, hatchets and 
clubs. The lance-heads are sometimes several decimetres in length, and are 


frequently finished with a detail which shows much dexterity in stone cut-. 


ting. They generally have a neck or tongue which penetrated the shaft. 
The arrows are triangular, and often provided with barbs In some, 
there remain traces of the cement which united them to the shaft. For 
the most part they are of silex, though rarely one of bone is found. Some 
are serrated and highly ornamented. Several well preserved bows, made 
of yew, have been fished up at Lake Constance. One of the most for- 
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midable weapons yet obtained from steinbergs of this age, is the horn of a 
stag, converted into a club, by retaining the brow antler and removing 
the rest. Dr. Clement, of Concise, has a specimen of this kind twenty 
inches long. Hatchets, made of diorite, serpentine, quartzite or saussurite, 
are numerous. The sagacity of these ancient people was remarkable. 
Excepting the metals, no materials are better fitted than these minerals 
for the uses to which they were put. An edge having been givén to the 
hatchet, it was introduced into a socket of horn, which was in turn in- 
serted in a handle of wood. The perfect instrument is rare: and as 
handles are found only with the smaller hatchets, it is probable that the 
larger ones were used immediately with the hand. A few of these hatch- 
ets, made of nephrite, have been obtained at one or two stations. The 
stone is transparent, of a fine leek-green color, and both in form and com- 
position resembles the true oriental nephrite. 

Along with these isistruaments are found evidences of an art which proves 
at least elementary civilization. Pottery, rudely manufactured, but in- 
teresting because of its size and form, frequently occurs in the lacustrian 
habitations. The vessels are usually large and protuberant, made by hand. 
The paste is not homogeneous, is gray or black, and mixed with small 
quartz pebbles to guard against any defect of unequal or imperfect burn- 
ing. The large vessels are always protuberant, and the smaller ones 
cylindrical. In most cases small finger-prints occur, which seem to indicate 
that they were made by women, unless we admit that the race was dimin- 
utive. Occasionally one meets with vases less rude in form, and exhibiting 
attempts at ornament. Dr. Clement has found also some vessels made by 
hollowing out stag’s horns. Stones for grinding, having a diameter of 
about two feet, occur in considerable numbers, and are invariably made 
of granite or grit. Some bread, preserved by carbonization, has been 
discovered in a station of Eastern Switzerland. Ornaments, too, are not 
wanting. These are very simple in character, being only the teeth of car- 
nivorous animals, pierced to be worn in a collar, intermingled with beads 
or disks of bone or horn, Hair-pins neatly finished, also occur. Some- 
times these were cut from the rib of a stag, and had, besides the head, a 
protuberance pierced with an eye. Domestic industry is attested by num- 
berless small disks which, M. Desor believes were spindle whirls. In Lake 
Zurich, explorers have discovered skeins of thread, with numerous remains 
of webs, tissues and nets, all of flax. There is no reason to believe that 
wool was spun during the stone age. That in this age the ground was 
cultivated, is sufficiently evident. Remains of cereals occur at many sta- 
tions in Eastern Switzerland, where the conditions appear to be favorable 
to the preservation of vegetable products. Fruits of many kinds have 
been collected, and carbonized bread is not uncommon. The bread is often 
of wheat, and sometimes of millet. In the former, the grain is imperfectly 
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crushed, and the species is easily recognized. M. Keller has described 
some implements of husbandry obtained at the station of Robenhausen. 
One of these is formed of a portion of stag’s horn, fixed in a handle of 
wood, and so formed as to serve for a mattock on one side, and as a hook 
on the other. The other instruments were made of maple wood, and are 
remarkable for their execution, considering the tools which they must have 
been matie with. 

The people of the Swiss stone age were far superior to their contem- 
poraries of the Kjock-kenmcedings of Denmark. The former “had fixed 
habitations and much eattle ; they made provision for winter, took thought 
for their raiment, and had regard for their toilet ; they were expert in the 
art of spinning and weaving : they were no longer, therefore, in the savage 
state.” The latter were still savages, little better than nomads, living 
almost wholly upon shell-fish collected upon the shores. 





VACATION. 


T is not our purpose to attempt an expression of the half serene and 

half frolicsome spirit with which vacation inspires one, but rather to 

offer a sober hint or two as to how it may be profitably employed, as well 
as greatly enjoyed. 

We assume at the outset that no earnest teacher will be satisfied to 
spend all the time in physical recreation and mental listlessness: for, 
with good Bishop Hall, we “ wonder at nothing more than how any man 
can be idle ; but of all others, a scholar. In so many improvements of rea- 
son, in such sweetness of knowledge, in such variety of studies, in such 
importunity of thoughts . . . every search for knowledge is delight- 
some. Study itself is our life, from which we would not be barred for a 
world.” And now would it not be well to enter enthusiastically into the 
field so invitingly opened in this extract from the quaint old scholar? Do 
not the majority of teachers need to enter it? In frankness it must be 
confessed that while many have a sufficient knowledge of text-books, and 
discipline of intellectual powers, and aptness in conveying instruction to 
make them successful in the school-room, they yet do not possess that cul- 
ture, that grace of mind which springs from a thorough acquaintance with 
general literature, and which fits one to shine in society. They may be 
great before a class, but in the literary circle appear weak and awkward, 
because only half-informed ; and thus, instead of adorning their profession, 
they really justify the contempt attaching to the proverbially one-sided 
and narrow-minded pedagogue. Observe we do not say that the contempt 
is always merited ; in many cases it is not, but there is enough of it afloat 
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to put every teacher on guard to arm himself, by a wider range of reading, 
against it. And what opportunity can be more favorable for this than 
that afforded by vacation ? 

Take with you to your summer retreat a well selected company of the 
best and most gifted authors, to whom, after the body is fatigued with 
field-sport or woodland rambles, the mind will turn as to 


“ A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 


There will be no weariness, no lack of recreation, no satiety in this ; for, 
as Bacon happily puts it, “satisfaction and appetite will be here perpet- 
ually interchangeable.” By having the books at hand, and lingering with 
loving eye over their pages a few hours each day, one may make himself 
familiar with the finest passages of the poets, with the most brilliant arti- 
cles of the essayists, and with the most thrilling and decisive periods of 
the world’s history. And this we maintain every teacher is bound to do. 
This alone can qualify him to go into the school-house with all the resources 
of illustration and example at his command. This alone will enable him 
to come out of the routine of his duties not withered and narrowed, but 
master still of enlarged, charitable, and just views ; it keeps the character 
flexible and open to progress ; and it confers a certain elevation of aim, 
and an indescribable but felt refinement of thought, which constitute the 
beauty and ornament of every highly educated man or woman. It need 
hardly be added that with the elegant culture thus acquired, the teacher’s 
advent into the selected literary courts would be hailed with much greater 
eagerness than it now is, while his influence for good would be immeasura- 
bly increased. 





Epucation is not simply learning to read and write. That is the gate 
which leads to education. It is the indispensable means of popular educa- 
tion. But education means the development of all the faculties that God 
put into man, and the bringing them to the highest state of power, and to 
their most perfect state of co-operation. In the generic term education is 
included the education of the body—physical education ; the education of 
the emotions—domestic education ; the education of the soul—religious 
education ; and the education of the understanding— intellectual education. 

The means of this education are, the family, the church, the school and 
the shop—or, rather, work in all its varieties. These things are not merely 
incidental. In the providence of God, in the divine economy, men are 
strong, I have said, by that which was inherent in them ; and the means 
of developing these things are the family, the church, the school and the 
great workshop. And these are not harbors of ease, places of refuge or 
of joy : they are schools and schoolmasters.— Beecher. 
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District Lipraries. 


66 -'T is believed that the district libraries in the rural districts have lived 

beyond the day of their highest usefulness.” This opinion, remarkable 
in more respects than one, is that of the chief educational officer of our 
State, as expressed in his last annual report. Believing that a more efficient 
auxiliary to our public schools was never devised than these same district 
libraries, we cannot share the complacency with which Mr. Rice views 
their declining influence ; nor can we accept as sufficient the reason he 
gives for counting them among the good things of the past, now super- 
seded. It is true that the exciting events of our recent history have 
largely absorbed the public mind, and drawn the attention of the young 
and the old to the newspapers ; but the popularity, and consequently the 
usefulness, of the district libraries began to decline long before the war 
was thought of ; and their failure, as an educational force, may be traced, 
we believe, to other and less worthy causes. These may be summed up 
in the single word—mismanagement. Here is “the worm i’ the bud,”— 
not patriotism, nor politics, nor periodicals,—but mismanagement. 

In how many districts, we would ask Mr. Rice, in how many districts 
where the libraries “have lived beyond the day of their highest useful- 
ness,” will the books be found properly housed, accessible at all times or 
at convenient intervals, and in charge of a responsible librarian? In how 
many is there a judicious system employed in the purchase of books, and 
a proper regard paid to the tastes and wishes of the boys and girls who 
are naturally the principal readers? Unless our experience has been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, the percentage of districts where the libraries are cared 
for as libraries should be, is far from great. 

“ About one-half the money apportioned to the rural districts for this 
purpose is applied to the payment of teachers’ wages.” Again we quote 
from the same report, and we look in vain for any word rebuking such 
illegal use of the public money. Applied to the payment of teachers’ 
wages! We all know what that means, and most people would consider 
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it a cause, rather than an “evidence” of the failure of the libraries “ to 
receive their just share of attention.” 

If, instead of winking at this misappropriation of the public money, and 
the dissipation of the libraries already established, the superintendent 
would publish in his annual reports, (for the benefit of trustees who lack, 
as very many of them do, sufficient acquaintance with books to enable 
them to make an intelligent selection), lists of books, new and old, worthy 
of a place in the district libraries—especially books that boys and girls 
will read, and like to read ;—if he would exert his influence to have the 
payment of the library money apportioned to each district made conditional 
upon a certificate from the district commissioner, that the preceding appor- 
tionments have been properly expended ; that the books purchased are 
duly marked and catalogued, and in the care of a responsible librarian,—in 
short, that the library is cared for as a library should be,—we have no 
hesitation in saying that he would not again have an opportunity to charge 
the war or the newspapers with destroying their efficiency and usefulness. 





PracticaL Primary Epvucation. 


HILDREN bring to the school when they enter it for the first time, 

a greater or smaller fund of information concerning the more com- 

mon and obvious facts of every-day life. This preliminary natural educa- 

tion, though commonly ignored by the teacher, ought to form the basis 

and starting point of school training. The child’s previous acquisitions 

should be fully recognized, and he should be encouraged to obtain other 

knowledge of like character. Then, from seeking facts by observation 

and personal inquiry, he may easily and naturally be led to seek facts 

which have been recorded in books. “First thing, then ideas, then 
words.” 

Command of words comes only from use. Here nature aids the 
teacher. Children like to tell what they know, and the exercise of this 
trait of childhood should be more studiously encouraged in the school 
room. Pupils should be incited to talk freely of what they have seen and 
heard, then led to notice and tell about other things which fall within the 
range of their daily experience. Under the guidance of an intelligent 
teacher, such talks will never degenerate into irrelevant, or disorderly 
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prattle. While the children are encouraged to say what they think, the 
teachers must lead them to think only about the subject or object imme- 
diately in hand. Definiteness of thought and expression may be taught first 
by conversations about the sensible properties of bodies, making each 
property the subject of separate and repeated conversations. By this 
means the child’s vocabulary of words relating to the shape, size, color, 
feel, weight, and other properties of matter will be largely extended. 
During these conversations, objects illustrating the property under con- 
sideration should be shown to the children, and they should be encouraged 
to mention, or to bring from their homes, other objects having the same 
property—bits of cloth, ribbon, paper, leaves, flowers, for example, if 
color be the subject. 

Almost any class of objects will do to begin with; for instance, 
the kinds of tools used by laborers and artisans. The kinds of tools will 
lead to the kinds of materials upon which they are used, these to the 
places whence the materials are obtained—to the lumber yard, and the 
kinds of wood to be found there, where the wood comes from and how it 
grows ; to the quarry or the brick yard, the character and uses of the 
different sorts of brick and stone ; tothe things cultivated and made by labor- 
ers and artisans, their uses, and where they may be obtained. This will 
lead to the market and the store, and so on through the entire range of 
each child’s field of observation. 

These several points should not be discussed at random, but taken up in 
order, and the conversation confined to one thing at a time. 

For example, let the teacher write upon the blackboard for a subject, 

WHAT PEOPLE DO FOR A LIVING. 
The children who can name a trade or other occupation raise their hands ; 
then, the teacher calls upon one at a time to mention some thing which peo- 
ple do for a living, (no repetitions being allowed,) and writes the name or 
the leading word of the answer upon the board. The first time the sub- 
ject is presented, the pupils will probably exhaust their stock of informa- 
tion in a few minutes. Let the same topic be announced for an exercise 
say on that day week. By that time the pupils will be ready to name 
more things that people do for a living than the teacher probably ever 
thought of. The teacher should avoid telling the pupils anything that 
they can find out in any other way, and should train them to promptness 
by never waiting for one pupil to think of something to say when others 
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are already prepared to answer. The brighter children will stimulate to 
greater activity those who naturally observe and think less. 

The value of this kind of training consists largely in the habits of 
methodical observation, thinking, and describing which it cultivates ; 
and also in stimulating children to become independent, self-reliant 
discoverers of knowledge. It will also be observed that it is eminently 
natural. It continues in the school-room the very methods of acquiring 
knowledge which the child has followed from the first. Ten or fifteen 
minutes a day spent in exercises of this character, upon topics generally 
outside the lessons of the book, cannot fail to greatly facilitate the pu- 
pil’s progress in the lessons from the book. 

This we found from personal examination during a recent visit to public 
school No. 49 (Miss Sarah F. Buckelew, principal, and Miss Charlotte 
A. Halstead, vice-principal), where we witnessed with great satisfaction 
both the process and the results of this method of primary teaching. A 
sketch of one of the several exercises which we saw will give some idea 
of their general character. To be fully appreciated they must be seen. 
It is impossible to describe the animation of the pupils, the keenness of 
observation, and the fertility of resources which they manifested in obtain- 
ing facts. In truth, almost everything which gave interest to the exercise, 
and constituted the best evidence of its value, must be left to the reader’s 
imagination, or what is better, to his personal observation. 

The lesson began with a talk about trades. In a few moments a long 
list of occupations had been named and written upon the board. Then 
one was selected for a particular exercise. It happened to be House- 
building. The teacher wrote upon the board catch-words as follows : 


Parts or Hovse—MarTeErRIALS USED—W ORKMEN EMPLOYED—T0OLs USED, etc. 


Then each subject was taken up in order, the teacher writing in 
columns the principal words, as the pupils named, with great minuteness, 
the several parts of a house, and what they are for; the materials used 
and where obtained, and so on until each topic was exhausted. The amount 
of information exhibited by these little urchins (their ages would average 
about ten years), was truly surprising. We asked one little fellow, who 
was ready to talk about varieties of timber as long as the teacher would 
let him, where he learned it all. “Went to the lumber-yard and asked 
the men,” he replied. Another said that his uncle was a cabinet-maker, 
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and he asked him. No two had obtained their information in the same 
way, yet all were overflowing with facts which they were anxious to com- 
municate. 

Then there followed an exercise in which the pupils seemed especially 
interested. One boy stood at the board and said: “I intend to build a 
house : who wants a job?” Forty hands were up in an instant. The 
teacher designated a boy, who said : “I am a laborer. I will agree to dig 
the cellar nine feet deep at such a price. His bid was entered upon the 
board. Another was a mason, and would do the mason-work for so 
much. Others were painters, plumbers, roofers—in short, every required 
trade was represented. Each one was ready to put in a bid, and to do 
it intelligently, until the house was finished “with all the modern con- 
veniences.” In another room a class of little girls “ furnished” the house, 
from basement to attic, naming more articles of furniture, with their uses, 
than we had ever heard of. 

In conducting these exercises, the teacher merely directs. For the time 
being, her duty is to draw out, not to instill—to educate rather than 
instruct. A given topic is not taken up day after day, but only at stated 
intervals, generally once a week ; the intervening exercises having refer- 
ence to other subjects. The pupils know when a topic will be up again, 
and, in the meantime, are wide awake for information, each being ambi- 
tious to bring in a greater amount than any of his fellows. When their 
field of observation is exhausted in a given direction, or they begin to 
repeat or show signs of declining interest, some fresh topic is introduced. 
As might be anticipated, the same vivacity, clearness of thought, and 
straightforwardness of expression developed in these talks about outside 
matters, are shown also in the regular recitations. The pupils so far 
from losing the time thus spent, are uniformly ahead of their grade. 

The system is not in itself new. We might say that it has always 
been used, more or less, by good teachers. But we believe that it has 
never before been systematized and made a recognized part of primary 
training in the public schools. So many promising experiments in educa- 
tion have ultimately failed, that it is hardly safe to predict general success 
of any method, no matter how well it may work in certain hands. This 
system, however, seems so natural and easy ; it suits so well the disposi- 
tions of children, and requires so little of the teacher, that we cannot see 
why it shall not become a leading element in primary instruction everywhere. 
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Au Revoir. 


Av Revorr. 


IFE has its joys as well as its sorrows, and periods for recreation are 
as necessary to a healthy existence, as those set apart for labor or for 
test. We have better school-houses than our ancestors, but where are the 
play-grounds (anciently commons) of our cities and villages? When shall 
we give due attention to and provide places and means for the out-door 
sports of childhood and youth ; those very important portions of a proper 
physical and moral education? Well has the wisest of the ancients de- 
clared, in noting the items which fill the sum of our lives, that there is a 
time to laugh, and also (a portion of the clergy to the contrary notwith- 
standing) a time to dance. And surely, of all classes of human beings, 
teachers are most in need of and are best fitted to fulfill Solomon’s instruc- 
tion. Let the merchant rack his brains at Saratoga or Newport, as he 
trembles for the success of his ventures—let the manufacturer quake at 
every new phase of the labor question—let the military or naval officer, 
anxiously awaiting orders from head-quarters, dash his cup of delight with 
a little of that “hope deferred which maketh the heart sick”—let the 
tradesman anxiously note the rise and fall of the markets, and with the 
speculator curse in chorus the chances for profits lost, in consequence of 
absence from the city. Bismillah—as our Mussulman friends say,—the 
Knights and dames of the ferule have no such crosses to carry, no such 
obstacles to bar the way to their perfect enjoyment. They can leave their 
desks and their black-boards, their class-rooms and their school-houses, 
and, for the nonce, dismiss even their occupations from their thoughts. 
Should a few shining faces, with which they have previously been ac- 
quainted, be met, such encounter will only enhance their pleasures, for at 
such a time even delinquents may be loved. 

Hurrah then, for the mountains, the sea-side and the green fields! Let 
us clamber up the Adirondacks, without a wish to compute their altitudes. 
Let us admire the rocks which crop out on their shaggy sides, without 
defacing them with the Geological chisel. Let us gather the univalves and 
bivalves strewn on the silver sands for future classification, for we have left 
our conchology at the school. Let us gaze upon the charms of nature 
as exhibited in the flowers scattered in limitless profusion at our feet, with- 
out a thought of destroying even one for the purposes of science. For 

this is the month set apart for freedom from toil. It is—vacation ! 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


R. HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Education, has issued 
a circular calling for “accurate and condensed information of the 
designation, history, and present condition of every institution and agency 
of education in the United States, and of the name, residence, and special 
work of every person in the administration, instruction, and management 
of the same.” ‘The circular can be obtained by applying to the Commis- 
sioner. Any communication with reference to this matter, if addressed to 
the Department of Education, Washington, D. C., and marked “ official,” 
is entitled to be conveyed by mail free of postage.—The following extract 
from a letter, called forth by the last report of Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
Superintendent of Public Education for Louisiana, gives a distinct state- 
ment of the plan to be followed by the Trustees of the Peabody fund :— 
““We propose to limit our aid to such modes as shall tend to the establish- 
ment of a system of public schools. We desire that the whole system 
and its administration be in the hands of the people. The only conditions 
that we shall insist on will be that the schools shall be, or tend to become, 
public free schools. By ‘free schools’ I do not mean schools equally open 
to whites and blacks. All such matters we propose to leave to the people 
themselves. . . . We wish to act exclusively through school orga- 
nizations in existence among the people, and to have no schools of our 
own. We do not desire to own school-houses, to employ teachers, nor to 
superintend schools. This would involve too much labor and expense, 
and, what is still worse, would be introducing a foreign element which 
would work badly in every respect. . . .” Howa foreign clement would 
be introduced by employing teachers and owning schools, is not appa- 
rent. The great schools of New. York are the results of the labor of the 
Public School Society, a private enterprise, in this respect much resembling 
the one in question. So far from introducing a foreign element, we think 
the Trustees would offer valuable assistance to the South, by intr oducing 
schools modeled after those of the North, and managed by instructors 
trained in Northern institutions—New Yorx:—The Nourth Anniver- 
sary of “The University Convocation of the State of New York,” will be 
held in the city of Albany, on Tuesday, the sixth day of this month, and is 
expected to continue three days.—New York City :—The report of the 
Committee on Salaries, mentioned in our last, has been adopted by the 
Board of Education. It was, however, amended by increasing the sala- 
ries of the Principals of Female Grammar Schools where there is an 
average attendance of 150 and over. The salaries are now, when the 
attendance is from 150 to 300 average, $1,500 ; from 300 to 500 aver- 
age, $1,600 ; over 500 average, $1, 100. ‘This is wood, as far as it goes. 
We hope to record (and that at no distant day), a leveling up of the 
salaries of the primary teachers—New Jersey :—The new “school law 
appropriates $100,000 annually for the support of public schools, $40,000 
of which are to be furnished from the increase of the school fund. County 
Superintendents are to receive an annual salary of ten cents for each child 
in the county between the ages of five and eighteen years, the same not 
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to be less than $500, nor more than $1,200.—Vireis1a :—The American 
Missionary Association, of New York, recently purchased a farm, contain- 
ing about 150 acres of good farming land, situate on the east side of 
Hampton Creek. Here the association design putting into operation a 
training school for colored teachers. Should it prove successful, an at- 
tempt will be made to establish a first-class Normal School, or Colored 
College—Kentucky :—In our late review of the Agricultural Colleges 
in the several States, we unwittingly omitted to mention this State, which 
has the honor of being one of the first to establish an Agricultural and 
Mechanical College under the Act of Congress. This College is connected 
with the State University at Lexington, and although only a few months 
in full operation, it has now more than two hundred young men in attend- 
ance. ‘The other departments of the University are doing well, there 
being some five hundred students in attendance. From the report of the 
State Superintendent for the year ending Dec. 31st, 1866, (transmitted 
to the Governor March 20, 1867), we learn that the whole number of 
Common Schools taught and reported in the State was 4,189 ; the num- 
ber of children between the ages of six and twenty, residing in the districts 
in which the schools reported were taught, 334,556 ; the highest number 
of children at school, 159,123; the lowest number, 50,500 ; average, 
104,481. The whole number of children of school-age, in the State, for 
the year, was 349,343. The revenue of the School Fund afforded to each 
child eighty cents, for school purposes. For a large majority of the dis- 
tricts the amount apportioned was less than seventy-five dollars to each 
distriet—just enough to tempt the people to rely upon them for the sup- 
port of their schools for three months in the year, and yet not large 
enough to enable them to employ competent teachers. With all their 
poverty, there are annually taught in these schools from twenty to forty 
thousand children, who, without them would grow up in total ignorance of 
books. Considering also the number of children in the State, who virtually 
are not taught at all, we cannot congratulate Kentucky upon her educa- 
tional prospects. The Superintendent is satisfied that a majority of the 
people of the State desire to enjoy the largest benefits possible from the 
schvol system, and that they are not unwilling to bear the burdens of 
taxation necessary to the realization of such a desire. But they have 
‘‘hitherto depended too much upon the intelligence of their law-makers, and 
upon their supposed appreciation of the benefits to be derived from a well 
regulated system of popular education, and have failed to do the part 
which otherwise they might have done themselves towards securing proper 
legislation upon the subject.” The sooner the people of Kentucky throw 
off their dependence upon the “intelligence” of their political leaders and 
“ Jaw-makers,” the better it will be for them. A more short-sighted gene- 
ration never retarded the progress of a State. The Superintendent wisely 
protests against the action of the Legislature in granting the privilege of 
being reported and paid as Common Schools, to select or denominational 
schools, which are under the control of trustees not elected by the people 
of the district, and which have no direct connection with the common 
schools of the State-—Tennessre :—In one hundred Freedmen’s Schools 
there are 10,000 pupils, with 148 teachers. The Legislature at its last 
session, chartered a Colored Manual Labor School, and the Rev. Peter 
Lowry, a colored man of talent, was appointed to canvass and make col- 
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lections for the erection of the requisite buildings. More than $3,000 | 
have been secured, besides an offer of five hundred acres of land, suitable | an 
for the location of the institution. Only the common English branches | tig 
are now taught in the colored schools of the State. It is probable, how- | mm, 
ever, that by the opening of next year a school of higher grade will be 
open for the freedmen. Gen. Howard has offered $3,000 for this purpose, bg 
providing $20,000 additional shall be secured—Arkansas :—An Act to lif 
establish a Common School system has been passed. It is modeled after be 
the systems of the Northern States. It provides instruction only for white Ty 
children, but, with laudable fairness, it levies no school-tax upon the pro- be 
perty of persons of color. The state fund is to be derived from an annual A 
tax of twenty cents on every hundred dollars’ worth of taxable property | jg 
in the state, and from the sale of lands. A Superintendent is to be ap- | tg 
pointed, ata salary of $1,500. The County Commissioners are to dis- | p 
tribute certificates of qualification to candidates, and receive three dollars | 
for each certificate awarded, the applicant to pay the fee. This is an | 
excellent method for securing a large number of teachers. It would be | tr 
well, however, to appoint Commissioners not likely to be pressed in money | B 
matters, or the grade of teachers may not be satisfactory. The schol | “ 
year begins October Ist, and schools must be open at least three months ’ 
in each year. i ‘ 

fi 
r 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 
t 
{ 


HE “Cambridge Physies,”' is offered to the public for the alleged 

reason that there is “no book suitable for High School use, which 
would enable the scholar to gain any satisfactory knowledge of the pre- | 
sent state of the physical sciences.” Part I, just issued, includes cohe- | 
sion, adhesion, chemical affinity, and electricity. Part II will treat of |. 
sound, light, and heat ; Part III, of gravity and astronomy, and there 
will probably be a supplementary volume on elementary mechanics. Each 
part is to be complete in itself. The first two divisions of Part I differ 
little from chapters on the same subjects in other books. The third divi- 
sion contains a discussion of the theory of affinity, a clear exposition of 
the new notation and system of equivalents, together with numerous prac- 
tical problems in double decomposition, or, as it is termed in the older 
books, double elective affinity. The division on electricity is good. The 
experiments are well chosen, and the language is to the point. Follow- 
ing the example of Miller, the authors adopt the new system of sym- 
bolical writing. 

While we are hardly prepared to coincide with the authors’ sweep- 
ing assertion that there are, on this subject, no text-books fit for use, 
we concede that this volume is in some respects in advance of similar 
treatises. ‘Teachers generally will find it useful for reference, and, where 
oral instruction is employed, serviceable in preparing lectures. 


(x) THe Campripce Course or Etementary Puysics. PartI. By W. J. Rotre & J. A. Git- 
LET. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth. 12mo. pp. 324. 
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Youne men and women who have completed the “regular course,” 
and have learned everything of Arithmetic except those practical opera- 
tions which are most used by intelligent business men, will find the infor- 
mation they need in the Manual prepared by Mr. Groesbeck.” 

It will be a happy time for children at school when the many volumed 
“series” of Arithmetics, which now engross so large a part of common sehool 
life are, as we hope they soon will be, superseded by three or four little 
books which, all together, shall not exceed three hundred pages, 12mo. 
The last half of such a course would be worthily filled by the book 
before us. In the hundred and thirty-five pages which it devotes to 
Arithmetic, one may find more information on practical business calcu- 
lations than in some whole series. The remainder of the book is devo- 
ted to forms and information of special use to business men, and those 
preparing for business. 

WE consider ourselves greatly indebted to Mr. McVicar, for the little 
treatise on the Metric System,’ which he has prepared as a supplement to 
Robinson’s Arithmetics. We have never before been able to divest our- 
selves of a vague fear that the new system, for all its vaunted simplicity, 
might somehow turn out to be as complex as the confusion it is to super- 
sede. It is a relief to see the limit of the complexity which the system 
is capable of. Besides the usual matter given in works of this kind, we 
find in this an extension of the French table of solid measure, adapting the 
metric system to the measurement of lumber ; a system of notation con- 
taining some good points, and an abbreviated nomenclature, which is rather 
curious than useful. ‘ The book contains also a chapter on “ stocks,” in which 
the subject is adapted to the present state of our currency. The book is 
tastefully gotten up, and well printed on heavy, toned paper. 


In “Carmina Yalensia”* we have a collection of College songs and 
music, with piano-forte accompaniments. It comprises all the old popular 
and standard College songs, with many pieces not before published. It 
may be safely called the best collection of College songs ever made, at least 
in this-country. 

Harper & Brorners have recently published Thackeray’s PenpEnnis, 
“with illustrations by the author.” Its large type will commend it to 
those who have due regard for their eyes. 372 pp.; 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Also an Evemextary Treatise on American Grape Culture, by Peter B. 
Mead, illustrated with nearly 200 engravings, drawn from nature. 483 
pp.; 8vo. $3.00; and Miss Ravenew’s Conversion From SEcEssION TO 
Loyatty, by J. W. DeForest. 521%pp.; 12mo. $2.00. 

Hurp & Hoveunron have issued a second edition of Venetian Lire, by 
W. D. Howells. It is a faithful account of Life in Venice. 400 pp.; 
12mo. $2.00. 

Tue National Temperance Society, New York, are issuing some pleasant 
Temperance Stories for the young. The last received is Tat Rep Bruner. 
320 pp.; 16mo. $1.00. 

(2) Tue CritTrenpey ComMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC AND Business Manuva. By JoHn GRoEs- 
BECK. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. $1.25. 

(3) THe Metric System, &c., by Matcom McVicar. New York: Ivison, Phinney Blakeman & 
Co. 12mo. paper. pp. 47. 

(4) Carmina Yarensra,” Edited dy Frep. V. D, Garretson. New York: Taintor, Brothers & 
Co. Cloth, Royal 8vo. pp. go. $1.50. 
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Microscores FoR ScHOOLs. 


demand for magnifiers, which shall be at once cheap and 


useful, has induced the publishers of the Monruty to add to their 
list of articles for schools two microscopes selected, from the many styles 
in the market, as being best suited to meet the wants of the students who 
desire a good article, yet cannot afford an expensive one. 





No. 1—Half size. 


No. 1 is a simple magnifier with two lenses strongly mounted in brass. 
It will be found very useful to students of botany, geology, entomology, 


etc. It possesses, 


past 





with considerable power, a large field, making it suit- 
able for the examination of minerals, fossils, flowers, 
seeds, and live insects, as well as the smaller parts of 
larger objects. The focus may be adjusted to the dif- 
ferent parts of a flower, or other object, by means of 
the screw which is partially shown in the cut. 

No. 2 is a compound microscope of much higher 
power, adapted tothe study of the lower orders of 
animal and vegetable life, the structure of plants, the 
anatomy of insects, chemical precipitation, crystals, in 
short, of any minute transparent or mounted objects. 

These instruments are of German manufacture, and 
are well known both in this country and in Europe. 
They are simple enough to be readily managed by the 
young, yet are by no means foys. Their intrinsic worth 
will commend them to every teacher and parent. In- 
struments having additional lenses and higher power 
will be supplied to order. 

Price : No. 1, in paper box, $1.50 ; by mail, $1.75. 


. . ’ - . 
ic naiidiibietiadian. No. 2, in neat wood box, with pliers, glass- 





slides, etc., $5.00 ; by mail, $5.75. 
Mounted objects, $1.00 per dozen. 
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EuREKALraurIDSLATING 


(MuNGER’s INVENTION. J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., MANUFACTURERS.) 
Makes a Surface which Rivals the Best Wall Slates. 
It is perfectly Black; never Crumbles; always remains Hard and Smooth, 


It is successfully applied to any kind of board or wall, and is invaluable in renovating old wooden 
' Blackboards. Its puRABILITY is proved by twelve years’ severe use in some of the best Schools in New 
ot, and New York. The Surface seems to improve with use and age: 
Rag Teacher, by observing ‘“ Directions,” can apply it, making perfect slate surface, unrivalled in 
ness, and durabilit 'y. 


"Pandas Quarts, $3.00 ; Pryts, $1.75. 5 p. c. discount on 5 gals. ; 10 p.c. on 10 gals. 
One quart will cover 100 sq. ft. Hence it makes a cueaP Blackboard. For old Boards one coat is 


» enough. New surface requires two coats or more. It is put up in tin cans, and safely sent by express. 


CAUTION.—The EUREKA Liquip SxatTine is the OrternaL Liquid Slating—the Jirst Liquid 
) Blackboard ever offered for sale. Its great success has called out several imitations; but none can 
| produce the perfectly smooth, enduring, dead-black surface of the EUREKA. Iv 18 POSITIVELY THE ONLY 


| SLATE SURFACE WHICH WILL NOT GLAZE. 


Prominent Educators almost everywhere can speak for EUREKA SLaTING ; and we will warrant it. 


Testimony for the EUREKA SLATINC. 


The Eureka Liquid Slating will always ae satisfaction when la caus. 
HN D. PHILBRICK, Supt. Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 


We have used Eureka Slating on our R-ohond since 1864; I do not hesitate to say that they are 
superior to the best stone slates. C. G@. CLARK, Master Bigelow Grammar School, S. Boston, Mass, 


I have used it nine years, and it seems 4 .~ rove. From my own experience I think it will last 





FIFTY YEARS. sea hares: es New > ye i> gg 1866. 
Su lent’s 

It gives excellent satisfaction ; I can ‘a nothing > bole Se D: WORTH opt, a 

Your Eureka Slating is 7 wuts it to old blackboards. They are like stone 

slate. S, Principal Alexander Institute, White Plains, N. Y. 


~ Superintendent Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1867. 
“ EvureKa Liquip SLaTInG” covers over twelve thousand feet of our blackboards, at a cost of about 


$1,000. Weare well paid. It is far superior to anything which I know. ANSON SMYTH. 
Eurexka Suiatine is on blackboards in my school. = are hard, do not reflect the light, and are 
smoother than natural slate. . A.J. RICKOFF, Principal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I have used it ten years. It is slate color, smooth, and never becomes glossy 
0. 8. COOK, Principal No. 2, Dayton, Ohio. 
Chicago, Il., March 10, 1866. 
For fifteen years I have used blackboards of every sort, those made of wood, and wall coated with 
various preparations. I have tried quarry slate. For three years I have used boards and plaster wall, 
coated with ‘* Eureka Slating,”’ and have found them superior to any other surface. 
ALONZO J. HOWE, Prin. Prep. Dept., Chicago University. 
Albion Commercial Coets Michigan, May 3, 1864 
We find “ Eureka Slating” surface equal to the best stone slates. ON.) IRA MAYHEW, Prest. 
National Business College, Chicago, May 25, 1866. 
We have used it in our four College buildings, on common walls and on old_boards. It exceeds our 
hopes in fineness and durability. H. G. EAS TMAN, LL.D., President; D. K. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Indianapolis Female Institute, Ind., March 12, 1866. 
For four years we have used Eureka Slating, with complete satisfaction,—on wood, papered walls, 
and hard finish. I prefer it to reali slate, because the surface is as good, with advan of unbroken 
surface to any extent. Cc. W. HEWES, President. 


ae. me % 3 a 28, 1865. 
It is easily applied, and makes a beantiful and perfect blackboari 8 
SSant Pat’ Schools. 
Minnesota State Normal School, Winona, March 13, 1866. 
Our blackboards are of “ Eureka Slating. * It leaves nothing to be desired. It is equal to best Ver 
mont and Lehigh slates, besides being cheaper. I commend it to the teachers of the Northwest. 
WM. F. PHELPS, Principal. 


Besides above, we can refer to thousands of the most intelligent teachers and school-officers in the land. 








EUREKA SLATED BLACKBOARDS, READY MADE. 
Of these unrivalied Boards we always have, with neat white wood frames, these sizes: 


1—size2 ft. x8 ff....... menos $3.50; 4—size 3} ft. | edsuccasensndna $9.50; 
B— * BR. ZG. cccccccccces 5.255 B— * ER. XBL... cccccscccce aoa 
3— * Sit.x4ft. ‘<eceminaus 7.00 Any size tgorder po 6 ft.. 60; 

Same sizes in black aden J frames, each board extra............ee.00- 1.00. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 
430 BROOME S8T., New York. 


Sold generally by all School-Furnishing Houses, 











THE NEW AMERICAN 


SCHOOL DESK AND SETTEE, 


CONSTRUCTED ON “*PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES.” 
(GEORGE MUNGER'S PATENT.) 


By far the best Desk ever made, Illustrated Circulars sent on application. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


SERV OoD’s 


NEW PATENT INK WELLS FOR SCHOOLS. 








Fig. 1 represents top view of cover ; 2, top view of well without cover 3, bottom of cover ; 4, edge of cover; 
6, well complete ; 6, key to cover. The Ink Well (5) is inserted into desk through hole bored for the purpo! 
so that the flange rests on surface of desk, and is secured in place by screws in countersunk holes, Flange o 
well has on its outer edge a lip, which alone rests on desk, leaving space within below interior part of flange, 
This space allows room in which pins projecting downward from lower side of cover may freely move. Pins 
nave heads (as seen in 4), and are first inserted through apertures large enough to admit them freely in flange 
of well (as in 2). From these apertures extend, concentrically in opposite directions, curved slots, just wide 
enough to allow necks of pins to pass freely. Lower edzes of these slots have slight inclination downward from 
&pertures, so that as cover is turned the heads of pins become wedged against inclined surfaces, and draw cover 
c a | upon well, on which it fits tightly. Cover is fastened by key (Fig. 6). 

This new well is simple, and while it contains the combined excellences of the best wells now in use, ft 
remedies the defects of all. 1st. We have a neat and secure fastening for the cover, which can only be removed 
with the key, which should be kept by the teacher or janitor. 

2d. The well itself, after being fastened by two common screws, never need be removeds; the glass lining 
only being removed for cleaning, which can be done by unscrewing the cap with the key. 

. It will not get out of order,—by its simplicity of arrangement there is no lining to corrode. It cannot 
burst and spill the ink, and cannot be removed and lost by the pupils. 

4th. It can be used in the holes made for other wells. 5th. It is economical. 


Price of Ink Wells per dozen, $3.50; Keys for same, no charge. 


HENRY M. SHERWOOD, 107 Monroe Street, Caicaco, Iu. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome Street, NEw York. 


They manufacture and sell Heavy Plain Glass Fonts or Ink Wells, per dozen, $1 20; 
Japanned Covers for same, $1 20; Brass Covers, very neat and elegant, $1 25. 


HALLS GREAT GEOLOGICAL CHART, 


Size 6ft. Gin. by 5ft., finely engraved and superbly colored, 


Exhibits the order in which the successive strata of rocks are arranged, and the characteristic fovsils which 
bave mainly afforded the key to this arrangement. It gives the appearance that would be presented if a sec- 
tion were made from the surface towards the centre of the earth, exposing the edges of the different layers, It 
is, in fact, such representation as may be seen in the banks of many rivers, as the Niagara, or in the high 
rocky cliffs of the lake or ocean shores, only it is much more extended. 
his beautiful chart was prepared by Professor Hall, that it might render a study so delightfui in itself, 

and so practically useful, more extensively introduced, and more easily understood. 

Only a limited number of these charts were preduced from the lithographic stones. The sutscribers havs 
for sale a few of them, fresh and perfect. 


Price, Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, $18 003 Wholesale price, for Teachers..... eceveeeee BIZ OO 
Key to Hall’s Geological Chart...... we IE th -- 1eO 


J, W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., 430 Broome Street, New York. 
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OUR GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 


» dsDE OF WELL-SEASONED Woop, Varnished and Polished. Dumb-bells and Indian Clubs are usually 
tm de of maple, beech or birch; Wands, of white ash; Hand-rings, of cherry, birch, or mahogany. 

The Wand has eight plain, equal faces. It is seven-eighths inch thick ior men and women, and threo- 
fo. rths inch for boys and girls. Price 30 cents; with metallic balls, 75 cents. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells. Nos. 1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls; No. S for women 
and youth; No.4formen. Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 cents; of Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs; four of long clubs and four of short ones. Nc’. 1 and 2 are 
for women and youth; Nos. $ and 4 for men, Price of Clubs, per pair, $1.75 to $6. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings afford sufficient variety. No. 1 is for boys and girls; No. 2 for men ana 

women. Price, per pair, 75 cents. TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO CALL AND EXAMINE THIS APPARATUS. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN &CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 


THE WOOD-LAWN CEMETERY, 


FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Contains over 300 acres, and is situated on the line of the Harlem Railroad at Wood-Lawn Station. 
It is reached by Railroad from Twenty-Sixth and Forty-Second streets, and is distant seven miles trom 
the Central Park, two miles from’ Kingsbridge, two miles and a half from Fordham, and four miles from 
Yonkers, and is thus easily accessible by carriages and by rail-cars. Trains leave Twenty-sixth street 
Depot f:r Wood-lawn at 8.15 and 10.00 A. M., and at 2.30 P. M.; returning, leave Wood-Lawn at 12.50 and 
6.03 P. M. Descriptive pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished at the office, 52 EAST TWENTY - SIXTH 
BTREET, opposite the Harlem Railroad Office, or by the Superintendent on the grounds. 





LRU Ss Lr. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, President. ABSALOM PETERS, Vice-Preaidcnt, 
LUCIUS HOPKINS, Treasurer. JAMES D. SMITH, Secretary. 
CALEB B. KNEVALS, CHARLES CRARY, 
HUGH N. CAMP, HORACE F. CLARK, 
DAVID HOADLEY, BENJ. W. BONNEY, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, SAMUEL B. PARSONS, 


A. PETERS, Comptroller, 
Office, 52 East Twenty-Sixth Street. i 


JOSEPH: GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 





JOSEPH 
Trade-Mark : GILLorTT, 
‘WaRRANTED. 


Or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
SECOND SERIES, Ranging from No. 700 to No. 761. 


JOSEPH 
Trade-Mark : GILLOTT, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Or Descriptive Name, and also with Designating Numbers. 


For Sale by JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York, 


HENRY OWEN, Sotk AGENT. 


THE SCHOLAR’S DIARY, 


For the Use of all who go to School. 
BY EMERY F. STRONG. 


This little book is designed to exercise the young in the practice of making a daily record of items and 
events. It cultivates and strengthens habits of observation and accuracy, which formed in youth, will have a 
favorable influence upon subsequent life. Such a record, faithf:lly kept, will prove a history of the writer’s life, 
and its value will increase with passing years. If persons now in active life weft in possession of a manuscript 
diary cf their school-days, they would esteem it a pleasure indeed. 

The Scholar's Library contains :—1. Specimen pages of a diary, suggesting the manner of making daily 
entries. II. Rules and maxims for pupils. III. Subjects for Compositions, with simple suggestions. IV. Rules 
for the use of Capital letters, V. Rules for Punctuation, Vi. Blank pages for making the daily entries of an 
ordinary schoo!-term. In some cases it will be found sufficient for preserving copies of the compositions wiittea 
during the term, , ‘ 

Price of the Scholar’s Diary, per dozen, $2.50. Specimen copies, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 











The New American School Dialogue Book 


Contains, I. THE ScHoo.Boys’ TRIBUNAL—II. Tue StRAIGHT MarK—III. FasHron- 
ABLE EDUCATION ; Ok, THE ADOPTED CHILD—IV. THE Era Pi Socrery—V. THE 
ROCKVILLE PETITION—VI. PucGE—VII. RuFFER, THE BORE—VIII. EXAMINATION 
Day AT MADAME SAVANTE's—IX. THE Prize Poem—X. Wir1aM Ray’s HIsTory ] 


Lesson—XI. SLANG—XII. HomrinitIc GEoGRAPHY—XIII. Not at HomE—XIV. THE 
QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 








Price, by mail, Paper 40 cents ; Flexible Cloth 50 cents. a. 

Mr. 
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Rewards reduced to a Usefal and Perfect System. ot 

> 

HE good effect of an accurate register of deportment and scholarship in promoting a healthy spirit of emw = 

lation and scholarly pride, is acknowledged by all. Yetsucha register israrely kept. Teachers generally : 

have not time to record each recitation as it occurs. Other duties crowd upon them so that the record must be yes 

neglected for the time, and afterwards made up from memory. Perfect accuracy being impossible in such DE 

cases, confidence in the record is weakened, and its moral force, in a great degree, lost. r 

The AIDS secure the good results of accurate records and reports, with less expense of time and labor, and 

and also an active posunaes lactneth naturally awakened by a system of daily reports, Y ' 

The AIDS may be used in various ways. The following $s convenient: In the morning give each pupil wel 

a CARD, (five merits representing a perfect day,) to be forfeited for misdemeanor, or failure in recitation, 
SINGLE MERITS and HALF MERITS are for pupils who fail to retain their CARDS and yet are worthy 

of some credit, Five Cards held by any pupil are exchanged for a CHECK, (25 Merits,) representing a perfect line 
School Week, Four Checks are exchanged for a CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, representing one hundred 

Merits, or a perfect Monsh, These Certificates bear the pupil's name and are signed by the teacher. The Ini 

number held shows the pupil's standing in School. ne . i 

If a PRIZE is to be awarded at the close of the session, there can be no mistake in determining to whom the 

it belongs; and the decision being made by each pupil exhibiting the Cards and Certificates received, ne the 


suspicion ot favoritism can arise. F i f . 
The AIDS are neat in design, and are beautifully printed in the BEST Colors, The Certificates are 
rizes which children will admire and cherish. The Single Merits and Half Merits are printed on card- Re 
ard; the Cards and Checks on heavy paper, and may be used many times. This makes the system of s 
very cheap. The AIDS are pyt up in sets of 5CO, there being 80 CERTIFICATES, 120 CHECKS, 200 
CARDS, and 100 SINGLE MERITS and HALF MERITS, Price per set, $1.25. By mail, prepaid, $1.35. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN &CO., Publishers, p+ 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 
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ROBERT PATON, . : 


® MANUFACTURER OF . ; 
SCHOoL FuURN rroRE, 


Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Tables and Camp Stools, Lecture Room and Sabbath School 
Seitece, Book Cases, Ink Wells, &c., Slates, a substitute for Black Boards, of any 
dimensions required, Crayons, White and Colored, Black Board Rubbers, &c. 


No. 24 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 


E’Cutaiogue of Farniters and Prices sent when applied for, 
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“AN EDUCATIONAL NOVELTY.” 
RIDER’S COMPOSITION PAPER. 


Tue use of the English Language, spoken and written, is sadly defective, even in our Schools, The 
Teacher who has a sincere desire to improve his pupils in ** Good English" will have an invaluable aid in 
Mr. Rider’s method of correcting compositions. Under the old plan the teacher passes weary and almost 
profitless hours writing eut corrections which may not be understood by the pupil, even if he takes the trouble 
to read them, 

The principle embodied in Rider's Composition Paper is that the pupil and not the teacher, shall correct 
the composition. At the head of the page is a table of usages, rules and laws which are liable to be neglec- 
ted, e&ch appropriately numbered or lettered. The work of the teacher is to underline or bracket the 
faulty words, and place in the margin a symbol which shall direct the pupil to the proper item in the table. 
Then the pupil can, at his leisure, examine and analyze the principle violated, and make the necessary 
correction, Thus he inevitably becomes technically and thoroughly familiar with the requirements of the 
English Language. 

As a time-saving invention for the teacher, it is most important, besides reducing composition ty an orderly 
and scientific method. 

Three styles—*‘ First Series,” “‘No, Two” and ‘No, Three"’,—lately issued, are zeceiving an enthusiastic 
welcome, 


The tables are neatly printed at the head of large sheets of letter paper, properly ruled with blue and red 


I. THE FIRST SERIES 


Is intended for such beginners in the Art of Composition as may be careless in penmanship, in spelling, in 
the use of capitals, etc., etc. Its proper use will prevent the pupil from falling inte habits of indifference to 
the scores of little faults which are easy to acquire but difficult to mend, 


ll. THE SECOND SERIES 


Reviews the greater points of the first and attends to selection of words, grammatical construction, formation 
of sentences, paragraphing, condensing, etc., etc. 


lil. THE THIRD SERIES, 


Without forgetting the errors corrected in the first and second, has reference to Rhetorical correctness and ele 
gance, and the cultivation of the very best style of finished English Composition, 





Price, per quire, Dy EXpPress,..+.cescceccccesccscssccccsessseeses0O0 Cents. 
Specimen Sheet by Mail, Prepaid,....cccccccccceccccceccceeee 5 - 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME ST., New York. 


WATSON’S MANUAL OF CALISTHENICS. 


—_eo 





It contains an extended and varied course of physical exercises, without apparatus, The INTRODUCTION 
embraces all needful directions, rules and explanations for instructors and pupils, with sections on phonetics 
and respiration, Throughout the book the exercises are arranged in accordance with well-known principles 
of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. They have been thoroughly tested in our schools, secu.-ing the happiest 
results, These exercises, practised habitually and energetically, cannot fail to yield to youth grace, agility, 
soppleness, a ready hand, as well as robust health, solid strength, and power of endurance. Almost any 
school-room or parlor will suffice for the exercises, For those who wish to use the piano to enliven the exor- 
cises, there are several pieces of music prepared by the best masters, 

The book is profusely and richly illustrated from original designs, It is printed on superior tinted paper, 
asd bound in best style. A reviewer writes: ‘* This is the most elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet made 
to apply practically to educational purposes the great truths of physiology, relating to physical culture and 
training. The work has evidently been prepared by one who is conscious of the requirements of the learner, 
and has studied the most effectual way of meeting and supplying them, To those in authority, whose influ. 
ence would be effectual in promoting the circulation of this book, it becomes a positive duty so to do by every 
means in their power. Af who have the physical welfare of the human race at heart, and understand how 
powerless the intellect is to contend against the burden of a feeble and emaciated frame, are equally interested 
in its teachings, and answerable, each in his own sphere, however small it be, for the conseques of neglect- 


ing them.” 


Copies for examination will be mailed on receipt of $1.00, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 430 Broomu St., N. Y. 








Opsect TEacHInae AIDS. 





NuMERAL FRAMES, OF SUPERIOR STYLE. 
Wie 1 ne BOO ROR. oi eens 5s csieweswinwes conviers Price, $1 25 
No. 2 has 144 “ = 1 50 





C UBE ROOT BLOCK, 
NE 60h BBs be hvdinccendeuesaseceseedd Price, 75 
Sent prepaid by mail, letter postage... “$1 25 
This is an accurately dissected block, nt is an indispensable aid | in Sealants the Rule of Cub: 


Root. It should be in the hands of every teaxcher who attempts to instruct a pupil in thai 
usually troublesome part of Arithmetic. 





HorRMS AND SOLIDS, COMPLETE SET: 


CONSISTING OF SIXTY-TWO PIECES, 
Two each of the Plain Figures and one each of the Solids. 
Each is Stamped with its Number in the List. 





1. Equilateral Triangle. 19. Quadrant. 
2. Isosceles do. 20. Sector. 
3. Right-angled do. 21. Segment. 
4, do. do. 22. Crescent. 
5. Obtuse-angled do. 23. Ellipse. 
6. Square. 24. Oval. 
7. Parallelogram. 25. Spherical-triangle. 
8. Rhomb. 26. Kite. 
9. Rhomboid. 27. Cube. 
10. Trapezoid. 28. Sphere. 
11. Trapezium. 29. Hemisphere. 
12. Pentagon. 30. Spheroid. 
13. Hexagon. 31. Cylinder. 
14. Heptagon. 32. Prism, (Square.) 
15. Octagon. 33. do. (Triangular.) 
16. Circle. 34. Pyramid, (Square.) 
17. Ring. 35. do. (Triangular.) 
18. Semicircle. 36. Cone. 
PRICE, IN “JOO. BOX, BY EXPRESS..............csceececees $3 25. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 
430 BROOME ST., 


ALSO, FOR SALE BY 
H. H. BANCROFT & CO., San Francisco, California, 
SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR, 6 Custom Honse Place, Chicago, Ill. 
SHELDON & CONNOR, Atlanta, Georgia. 
B. MALLAN, Savannah, Georgia.] 
J W. BOND & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
WOODMAN & HAMMETT, 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


New York. 
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(Special Geographical List.) 

ATLASES, CHARTS, GLOBES, MAPS, ETC., 
YLE., i 

fete J. W. SCHERMERHORN & COMPANY, 
430 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Atas of America, illustrating Paystca AND PoLiTIcAL GEoGRAPHY.... $15 00 
Containing maps of every State and Country of North and South America and West 
Indies—over 100 maps, plans, and descriptions. Imperial Folio. 
Of the Wnion, with atu THE STaTEs AND TERRITORIES.. 3 00 


States colored i in Counties—Railroads and principal towns correctly located—tables 
of population, &c. 


le of Cube 
pil in that 


Of the World, 50 copper-plate maps, with valuable statistics. Quarto. 6 00 


do. do. do. Octavo. 5 00 
General, geographical, statistical, and historical.......... 20 00 
190 maps and plans. Imperial Folio, Cloth, Morocco backs, 


Relief School-Atlas, (Ravenstein’s) Eight relief maps.............. 16 00 
| North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Germany, and Ideal 
. 


map, for first instruction in Physica! Geography—names i inGerman. Size of each, 
9} inches by 11—in neat case. 


Cnarts : Warren’s Physical and Outline, 14 Plates on seven Boards : 
1.—The Hemispheres ; also four small maps, showing Distribution of Man as to 
‘i. pe Oar $2 50. 
2.—The United States, ‘shewing hysical features and profiie............. éoece 
3.—South America, in Outline, with its Triangulation. .....................00 4 250 
—South America, with physical features and five ) poveces 


—North America, in Outline, with its Triangulation 


a4 = 
5.—North America, in Outline, with its Triangulation.....................06. 


—North America, showing Physical features and six profiles 


6. 
".—Africa, in Outline, with its Triangulation 
8.—Africa, showing the Physical CMI cc thss nc di vatican acc okiodaetae: 


9.—Asia, in Outline, with its Triangulation. ...............cccceeceeecceececes 
10.— Asia, showing Physical features and two profiles. 


11.—Zurope, in Outline, with Triangulation. ................ cee cece cece eeeeeeee 
12.—Europe, Physical. Also, British Isles and France..................2220008 


13.—The World, Merc. Proj., showing whole surface of Earth, with Ocean Cur- 
rents; the Eight Botanical Zones: Distribution of Vegetable Life; Dis- 

VIL tribution of Rain and Snow, and Direction of Winds 
— The World, Merc. Proj. Isothermal Lines ; Distribution = pen Sam, 

me Insects ; density of population, and Zoological Table 


14 
{ 
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WaRREN’s POLirticaL & allied for Common Schools, 8 in Series, on mus- 
lin, in Envelope...... 


ee ee) 


Guones: “Franklin.” Terrestrial and Celestial (sold separate at half the price 
“ per pair,” and quadrant charged extra.) 


6 in. wood, semi-frame (Mo quadrant)... c......cccccccccicccccoccccccccscscececs er pair be 00 
. 6 in. wood (full) frame do oy oS 08 


. $3 25. 


in. wood, semi-frame, with quadrant on 

2 9 in. wood frame i leagcwemengncqceddnenshansnumbied « @ 
10 in. wood frame Ge —_s«C=#=é«=«s hema Gemqematéadu sascddscghaganaeed . de 
10 in. bronze frame ° 


d do 
10 in. bronze pedestal frame 2 (case and packing each globe extra, $2) do 
Oo do 


a 
oo 
Re 
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= in. wood frame 

2 in. low bronze frame Gh 5 nine acre acini i calli ti hel iia do 
i in bronze pedestal frame do (case and packing each globe extra, $2) _ do 
12 = a balls only ao ; “ lobe 
16 in. wi me case and packing each glo eaten, #) do 
on, Mass, 16 in. bronze pedestal frame d do 


30 _ are —. a Compass, on Mahogany frame with canters (case 
t 
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Atlases, Charts, Globes, Maps, &c.—Continued. 


Gane: : Perce’s Magnetic, Terrestrial. 


3 in, plain stand 
5 in. plain stand 
5 in. semi-meridian 
Tin. plain stand.. 
7 in. semi-meridian. 
12 in. plain stand (case and packing $1 extra) 
12 in. semi-meridian do 
12 in. full meridian do do 
12 in. mounted on stand 3 feet high, elegantly finished in gold and jet, full gilt meridian 
index and index pointer, gilt hour-c ircle, &¢ 
12in. do do in silver 


12 Magnetic Objects, representing the Races, Animals, Ships, Light-houses, &c., free with each 
Globe. 


ssittedl 
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Slate Globes, or Spherical Blackboards, Invaluable in “ OBJECT 
TEACHING,” MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, &c. 
No. 1.—On handle, very convenient, size 4 in. diameter 
2.—Brass meridian, wood frame, 6in. do 
3.— do do 9in. do 
4.— » bronzed — Win. do 
5.— in. do 
6.—High seenaet frame,with tastaes.i8 | in. do 


Map of America. Our whole Country at one view, on large scale and very 

TE ROE 000 ATR Ms S56 5.06. Siein-0! side ne a ciac aa Sate WERE ROO i 

UnitTep States or AMERICA, from Ocean to Ocean, 21 in. x 87......... 3 00 
Physical & Political Wall Maps, Guyot’s: 


No, 1.—Prmoary Srertes—on Muslin, in Portfolio. Sold in sets.... 18 00 
United States in sections, size 48 in. x 60° Europe 4i . X 36 
Hemispheres do 36 in. x 43! Asia .. Win. x 36 
North America do 24 in. x 36) Africa,. 24 in. x 36 
South America do 24 in. x 36 | Oceanica. -24 in. x 36 
Central Europe do .x 36| World (Mercator’ 8 ‘Proj. = - Min. x 36 


No, 2.—INTERMEDIATE SERIES, on Cloth and Rollers, sold singly or i 
United States, size 48 in. x : $4 00 | Europe, size 48 i in. x 60. 
Hemispheres, Asia, do 48 in. x 60. 

North America, do 48 in. x 60, 4 Africa, do 48 in. x 60. 
South America, do 48 in. x 60. 50 | Oceanica, do 48 in. x 60. 


No, 3.—Larce Series, on Cloth and Rollers, sold singly or in sets. 
The World, Mercator’s ‘Projection, size 72 in. x 120. 
United States, size 72 in. = $8 00 Europe, size 72 in. 
North America, do 60 in. x 7 6 50 | Asia, do 72in. 
South America, do 60 in. x7 72. 5 Africa, do 62 in. 
Central Europe, do 72 in. x 96. Oceanica, do 48 in. 
ee a0 5 on sins 1 sigan tccsnccys -s'gcsscnnpeanapentices sugnase tenets cieaee 


No, 4 .—CLASSICAL, on Cloth and Rollers. 
Roman Empire, 7 
Ancient Greece (including City of Athens) 72 in. x St 
Italia, including Map of City of Ancient Rome, 72 in. x 84 








Ouuine Maps: 
Co.Ton’s, 14 sheets on boards, in portfolio, and Key.. 
CoRNELL’s, 13 maps on muslin, ir. portfolio, and Ke 
MITCHELL’s, 13 aaps on muslin, I PortesetO, OOM Bey. « f. oa6eceseclceastas 
PELTON’S, 72 in. x 85, on cloth and rollers. Leunplate set 
do do on heavy paper. do 
Key to Pelton’s Outline Maps 


Historical. Kiepert’s large Mural Maps of Ancient History. 
Roman Empire, 67 in. x 103. a 
Ancient Italy, 72 in. x 80 
Ancient Greece, 70 in. x 84 
World, at time of Persian and Macedonian Empire, 48 in. x 96.. 
The Environs of Rome, 38 in. x 45 (all on Cloth and Rollers)........ .........seeseeeeee 


asssss 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Apgar’s Geographical Drawing Book 
Apgar’s Ma ~preepaiee Cards. Complete set, in Envelope. 
Superior uality 

Guyot’s Eureka Slated Map Drawing Cards 

Paper Map Drawing Cards. do 
Geographical Definitions. Tilustrated, on chart, 34 in. x 44 
Geographical Cards (six sheets on boards), 24 in. x 31 
Geographical Dictionary: Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World.. 
Stream of Time, or Chart of Universal History, 32 in. x 43 
wg a ee oe ey oese 
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’ 
. ext-Books on Geography, of all kinds, supplied ar THE PUBLISHERS’ WHOLE- 
SALE RATES, Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, at retail prices. 
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ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL. 


AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 500 Certificates, Checks, Cards, &., $1.25 
(They save time éf Record-Keeping, and reduce ‘‘ Rewards ”’ to useful and perfect System.) 
BLACK BOARDS, with perfect slate surface, neatly framed : 
No. 1—size 2 ft.x8ft... wr No. 9—SE fe xOR. . ss Hees cece. . 525 
38— “ 8 ft. x4ft.. - a 7.00. até bone) EE ea ee 9.50 
Any size to order per sq. ft 6a 
Same sizes in black w ae frames, each board, extra............ 1.00 
Spherical, for Mathematical Geography, Spherical Trigonometry, ete. 
No. 1—On handle, very convenient, size 4in diameter 1.50 
2—Globe Mountings, brass mei idian, wood frame, Gin. di 5.00 
= “s « 9in. di 9.00 
hina “ “ bronzed frame, 12in. dia.s....... 15.00 
ae 2 “e " We. OUa.ce.<s 20.00 . 
t— 2 high bronzed frame, with casters, 18in. dia ... 30.00 
BLACK-BOARD RUBBERS, No. 0—Sheep-skin, smal/ size, per doz.. 2.60 
No. 1—Sheep-skin, regular size per doz. 3.00 
2— bs longer wool and better finish, 400 
3—Lamb-skin, very fine long bleacbed wool, extra fir:sh,..  “ 5 00 
5—CHAMOIS SKIN, patented “ 6.00 
BLACK-BOARD SUPPORT, Hammond’s, complete & substantial, each 6.00 
BOOK-CARRIERS, Manchester’s, for Boys and Girls, very popular, each.. 
COMPOSITION PAPER, “ An Educational Novelty,” 3 Nos., per quire, 
CRAYONS—“Eureka,” dustless & economical, (somewhat like Talc), per 100, 
Chalk, from Waltham.. . per gross, 
Colored 


CRAYON HOLDER—Just invented and patented, each 

DESKS—NeEw American Scoot Desk AND SETTEE, “on Physiological 
Principles.” (See Illustrated Circular.) 

GYMNASTIC APPARATUS—Dumb Bells, Rings, Clubs, Wands, ete. 

GLOBES—Franklin, sizes 6 in. to 30 in. diameter, prices............. $5 to 275.00 
MAGNETIC, Peree’s, 5 in. to 12 in. diameter, PTICeS. .. 0.6. ese. $6 to 25.00 

INK WELLS—Britannia, lined with glass. .......... 220. se eeees Res dozen, 3.00 
Sherwood’s, iron, lined with glass, patent locking cover,. 3.50 
Heavy glass sockets 1.00 
Jet sockets, semi-metallic, very durable 


S33 
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INK-VENTS—Scarlett’s Patent, for filling ink-wells, &., each........ esces 
“KINDER GARTEN BLOCKS,” with patterns, per box 
MULTIPLICATION WALL CARDS, 20 inches by 26 inches 
NUMERAL FRAMES, superior style, 100 balls 


“ 


“OBJECT TEACHING BLOCKS,” 62 Forms and Solids, in wick, Roda 
PENCIL SHARPENER, for Slate Pencils, self-sharpening, very simple... 
SLATING, “EUREKA LIQUID,” (Munger’s,) for making an enduring 


SLATE SURFACE on old or new boards and wall,. -per quart 
(One quart makes 50 sq. ft. or more of perfect Slate surface, unrivalled in excellence.) 


SLATED LEAVES, convenient and economical, per 100.. eegeee B00 
SLATE RUBBERS, to erase without water,. . No. a one 100 8, No. 2, 5.00 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.., Manufacturers, 
430 BROOME STREET, New York. 
SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR, (WeEsTEnN Acts.) 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Iu. 
WOODMAN & HAMMETT, (New Ena. Acts.) 37 & 39 Bratile St., Boston, Mass. 














A. HX. ANDREWS c& CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, CHICAGO, 


Having greatly increased their facilities for supplying 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


By erecting in Chicago the largest manufactory in the country for that purpose, would respectfully call the 
attention of parties desiring such to their extensive assortment of 


SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS, 


Many of which are new in design, and which, for quality, finish, and durability, are unsurpassed by any, 
East or West. Our 


NEW ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION DESK WITH HINGE SEAT 


is a material improvement on the ordinary Combination style, being the only desk manufactured in America 
capable of adjustment in seat and back separately, thus adapting a single seat to Primary or High School use. 
Also OFFICE DESKS of all styles, Cherry or Black Walnut, made to order. 





HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


The first and best ever manufactured. After a ten years’ trial it sustains its reputation. Put up in tin cans, 


which are sent safely by express to all parts of the United States, and EVERY CAN WARRANTED. Pints, 
» Quarts, Half-Gallons, and Gallons, 





EXCLUSIVE SALE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES OF THE 


HOLBROOWS SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


As perfected and manufactured by Dwicut Hotprook, Esq., embracing Globes, Tellurians, Forms and 
Solids, etc., etc., and every thing desirable for illustration in schools of all grades. Among the many edu- 


eators who have recommended in particular the HotBrook Apparatus might be mentioned the Hon. Henry 
Barnard, Newton Bateman, John D. Philbrick, etc. 





WESTERN PUBLISHERS OF 
MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


These maps are used throughput the New England States, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and more generally 
than any others in the Western States. They represent the very latest changes in boundary, are better and 
more widely known than any other series in America. 





PUBLISHERS OF 
CAM P’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES: 


I. CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, with Maps and Engravings,................... Retail price, 60 cts. 

Il. CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, embellished with upward of 50 engravings .)........ 80 ets. 
Il]. CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. A System of Modern Geography—Physical, Political, and 

Descriptive—with Maps corresponding with, or exercises from, “Mitchell’s Ontline Wall Maps,” 

and Illustrated by over One Hundred Engravings, prepared expressly for this work 

( Special terms for firet introduction. 
CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES. .................-...8 Price per set, 50 cents, 
The advantages of Map-Drawing are offered in its most easy and simple form in the use of these Plates. 


CHARTS AND TABLETS OF ALL KINDS. 
BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOL TABLETS (exclusive Western sale). 
PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER’S WRITING TABLETS. ’ 
ri COLTON’S COLORED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS. 
SCOFIELD’S NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS. 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 

ALSO PUBLI“HFRS OF 
CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, 
With various Mountings. 
Diagram of the Human Eye—Something New. 
GS” Descriptive Circulars ard Mustrated Catalogues, with Price List, furnished on-application. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
* Crosby’s Opera House, 63 Washington-street, CHICACO. 
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